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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Black Hawk Division, of the I. S. T. A., Kewanee, 
Friday, October 8, 1926. Speakers: Raymond Robins; 
John J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner df Education ; Walter 
F. Dodd, Chicago; and the poet, Mark Tuberville. The 
entertainment feature will be the Beethoven Trio, Chi- 
cago, consisting of M. Jeannette Loudon, Karl Schu, 
Ninnian Waerner, and Ruth Page. 

Southeastern Division, I. S. T. A., Mt. Carmel, Thurs- 
day and Friday, October 7 and 8, 1926. Leading speak- 
ers: Raymond Robins on Thursday; and Norman Angell 
on Friday. 

Illinois Valley Division, I. S. T. A., Ottawa, Thursday 
and Friday, October 7 and 8, 1926. Program features: 
Thursday evening, after dinner,—addresses by Miss 
Elizabeth Bowers, Ottawa; and Dr. E. B. Bryan, Presi- 
dent Ohio University; Thursday evening, regular ses- 


sion; President’s address, C. H. Kingman, Ottawa; ad- 


dress, ‘‘Rights and Duties,’’ Oscar T. Corson, Oxford, 
Ohio; address, Dr. E. B. Bryan. Friday morning: ad- 
dress, Francis G. Blair; address, Dr. Corson. Friday 
afternoon: section meetings. Friday evening: business 
meeting, address by Dr. E. B. Bryan, and perhaps an- 
other -address. 

Northwestern Division of the I. S. T. A., Dixon, Fri- 
day, October 22, 1926. Speakers engaged: Dr. J. P. 
Goode, U. of Chicago; Dr. Howard Hill, U. of Chicago; 
Ada Ward; President Asa M. Royce, State Normal 
School, Plattville, Wisconsin. 

Eastern Division of the I. S. T. A., Charleston, Fri- 
day, October 8, 1926. Speakers: Dr. Rollo Walter 
Brown, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Dr. Orville Brin, 
Ohio State University;: Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck, Iowa 
State University; Dr. John Merrill, Chicago; and Dr. 
Dallas Lore Sharp, Boston. 

Western Division of the I. S. T. A., Galesburg, Thurs- 
day and Friday, October 7 and 8, 1926. Principal speak- 
ers will be Dr. Richard Burton, Dr. Lois Coffey Moss- 
man, and Dean QO. L. Manchester. 

East Central Division of the I. S. T. A., University 
of Illinois, Friday, October 8, 1926. There will be morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening sessions. Speakers: Ex- 
Governor Weodbridge N. Ferris, Michigan; President 
Ernest Burnham, Western State Teachers College, Kala- 


mazoo, Michigan; Superintendent E. C. Fisher, Peoria; 
and others. 

Sixth Annual Meeting of Illinois Home Economies 
Association, Springfield, Friday and Saturday, October 
22 and 23, 1926. See program elsewhere in this number. 

Illinois Schoolmasters Club, Peoria, Friday and Sat- 
urday, October 1 and 2, 1926. + 

Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., Dallas, 
Texas, February 27-March 3, 1927. 

Officers of other divisions of the I. S. T. A. or of any 
other educational organizations are requested to inform 
the editor of the time and place of meetings and inter- 
esting program features as soon as they are determined. 


INTRODUCTION TO VOLUME FIFTEEN 


Article V of the By-Laws of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association is as follows: 

A bulletin (The Illinois Teacher) shall be sent to every mem- 
ber of the association for one year after the payment of his an- 
nual dues, which shall include the subscription price of the bulle- 
tin. The bulletin shall serve as a medium of communication 
between the officers and the members; it shall be issued monthly, 
except July and August, or at shorter intervals if so ordered by 
the board of directors. 

When the Constitution and By-Laws of the reor- 
ganized association were under discussion on the day 
before their adoption in 1912, Mr. W. R. Hatfield of the 
reorganization committee explained the above provision 
as follows: 

The official organ, to the minds of the committee, should not 
be a school journal given up to pedagogy but a paper devoted to 
the class interests of the teacher and designed to awaken class 
consciousness and make clear both our rights and our duties. So 
long has emphasis been laid on our duties and so little said about 
the other that we have hardly known.that we have large social 
rights, and the people generally are not aware of them either. 

We are publishing these quotations as an introduction 
to Volume XV of the Illinois Teacher so that our read- 
ers for the coming year may understand the purposes 
of this magazine. It is not its purpose to furnish sub- 
ject matter or treatises on methods of teaching the 
numerous special subjects now in our curriculum. Our 
subscribers are teachers in all grades and departments 
of education, from the kindergarten to the university, 


(Continued on page 8) 
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TWO ILLINOIS MEN HONORED AT PHILADELPHIA 











FRANCIS G. BLAIR 
Schoolmaster, Author, Lecturer, for twenty years Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, State of Dlinois, and has a wider 
personal acquaintance than any other man in the. State. His 
National standing is indicated by his election to the presidency 
of the N. E. A. at Philadelphia on June 31, 1926. Of course he 
will make a good president. 


THE N. E. A. MEETING 


The annual ‘meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation held at Philadelphia, June 27 to July 2, 1926, 
was a Success from the standpoint of Illinois achievement. 
Our delegation went to Philadelphia to elect Francis G. 
Blair president and that purpose was accomplished. 

The number of delegates from Illinois was ninety, 
and they represented numerous state and local organiza- 
tions. Several of these delegates had attended previous 
meetings and knew that success in participating in the 
business or in carrying out certain purposes depends 
upon organization, preliminary planning, and activity 
in carrying out the plans. Therefore, the delegates got 
together early by having an Illinois breakfast at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel on Monday morning, June 28. 
Plans were then made for the business of the week and 
particularly for the campaign to elect Mr. Blair. 

Those who were leaders in our large delegation and 
were largely responsible for our success were as follows: 

Mrs. Bertha S. Armbruster, president of the I. S. 
T. A., who presided at the meetings of delegates, as- 
signed special work to committees and individuals, and 
by her tact and good judgment kept things running 
smoothly and effectively all week. 

Miss Rose Pesta, president of the Chicago Division 
and chairman of the special committee of fourteen to 
promote the election of Mr. Blair, had done an enormous 
amount of work previous to the Philadelphia meeting. 
She continued her work at Philadelphia in her usual 
energetic and systematic way. The good work by Miss 
Pesta and her committee was largely responsible for the 
election of Mr. Blair. 

Mrs. Sarah L. Thomas of Rockford, Illinois Direetor 
of the N. E. A., performed her duties well, and was un- 
tiring in her efforts to make things pleasant for the dele- 
gates. She maintained Illinois headquarters on the 
fourth floor of the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. Many 


A. L. WHITTENBERG 


of Springfield, has had charge of the certification of teachers for 
twelve years. The value of his work as Secretary of the State 
Examining Board since 1914 is well known to the school people 
of the State. Mr. Whittenberg’s work is always well done. He 
considers his election as Director of the N. E. A. as a call to ser- 
vice and will make every effort to perform its duties perfectly. 


meetings of committees and numerous conferences by 
the entire body of delegates were held in these rooms. 
Members of many other state delegations called and were 
entertained there, and Illinois headquarters seemed to 
be a sort of center of social activities in that big hotel, 
which was the Philadelphia home of the delegates from 
over twenty states. Mrs. Thomas did much to win visit- 
ing delegates to aid us in carrying out our purposes. 

Mr. A. L. Whittenberg had been asked by our board 
of directors to use his genius as an organizer to direct all 
our forces in the campaign. A day or two before the 
meeting, while on his way to Philadelphia, he had played 
the part of star actor in an automobile accident, and 
came in on Sunday badly battered, somewhat disfigured, 
and almost disabled. But he courageously attended all 
meetings of our Illinois delegates and of the Representa- 
tive Assembly and did his full part even better than 
some of us who had not rolled over a cliff in a Buick. 

Of course there were others deserving mention, but 
we cannot mention everybody that gave good service. 
The four named were our leaders. The rest of us served 
on committees, directed singing, planned and perpetrated 
stunts, ran errands, and behaved generally as we were 
directed by them. 

At the regular meeting of the Illinois delegates on 
Monday afternoon, the following were appointed to serve 
on N. E. A. committees: 

Herbert C. Hanson, Committee on Credentials; 

William McAndrew, Committee on Necrology ; 

F. Blanche Preble, Committee on Resolutions. * 

At this meeting Mrs. Thomas announced that she 
would not be a candidate for re-election as Director, and 
Mr. A. L. Whittenberg, Secretary of the State Examin- 
ing Board, Springfield, was unanimously nominated, and 
was afterward eleeted by the Representative Assembly. 
The Illinois delegates by unanimous vote expressed their 
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thanks to Mrs. Thomas for her long and efficient service 
as director. 

On Wednesday evening the Illinois dinner was at- 
tended by nearly all our delegates. Our guest of honor 
was Dr. John W. Abercrombie, State Superintendent of 
Education, Alabama, who proved himself to be a most 
delightful after-dinner speaker. Mrs. Armbruster pre- 
sided as toastmaster in her usual happy and gracious 
manner, there were numerous toasts and other short ad- 
dresses, and a pleasant social hour was enjoyed after- 
ward. It happens that the manager of the palatial 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Mr. Horace Leland Wiggins, 
is a former Springfield man, and he made a special effort 
to please and entertain the Illinois delegates. So the 
Illinois dinner was well planned from every standpoint. 

The election of president was preceded by a thrilling 
campaign, which needed only a torchlight procession to 
make it spectacular. There were only two candidates 
nominated: Our own State Superintendent, Francis G. 
Blair; and President Uel W. Lamkin, of the Northwest- 
ern State Teachers College, Maryville, Missouri. Presi- 
dent Walter P. Morgan, Western Illinois Teachers Col- 
lege, made a most sincere and effective speech in placing 
Mr. Blair in nomination. The two candidates deported 
themselves in a perfectly dignified and gentlemanly man- 
ner. The delegations from Illinois and Missouri were 
conducting spirited campaigns for their respective candi- 
dates, with good-natured and neighborly rivalry, when 
it became evident that the ‘‘Old Guard,’’ consisting of 
five or six people who have long dominated the affairs 
of the national association were making a supreme effort 
to elect Mr. Lamkin. Possibly it would be more accurate 
to say that they were determined to defeat Mr. Blair. 
This thoroughly roused the Illinois delegation and sev- 
eral Blair supporters from other states, and they or- 
ganized and executed a whirlwind campaign on the day 
preceding and the day of the election, which brought 
victory to our candidate by a majority of 66 votes. 

When the report of the election commission was read, 
Mr. Lamkin extended congratulations to his successful 
competitor and moved to make his election unanimous. 
The motion carried without a dissenting vote, and every- 
body seemed happy except a few self-appointed leaders 
from states other than Missouri, and they are still won- 
dering how it all happened. We beg leave to refer them 
to Miss Rose Pesta and the others named above as our 
leaders; or they might come over to Illinois and take a 
post-graduate course in ways and means of conducting 
a campaign. Mr. Blair in his speech of acceptance im- 
plied that he understood the situation when he said: 

**T congratulate you, Madam President, upon the fact that 
during your administration the badge of this Association has 
been the Liberty Bell. As a lad I read about that Liberty Bell 
and I thought of those cock-sure royal governors who sought to 
perpetuate themselves and their policies irrespective of the de- 
sire of the people and what the ringing of that bell meant to 
them. With that historic background it occurs to me that it 
would be a fine thing if the Liberty Bell were made the perma- 
nent symbol and badge of this Association, to the end that the 
delegate body and the members of this Association shall always 
be absolutely free to change their policies and their organiza- 
tion without the let or hindrance of any of the members of the 
reigning educational dynasty.’’ 

Of course there is much that we might report concern- 
ing the proceedings of the Association at this meeting. 
But our space is limited, and complete reports will be 
made in the Journal of the N. E. A. and other of its 
publications. Of course there were many excellent ad- 
dresses by authorities on different phases of education 
and by other leaders of thought. (We almost said by 
‘“‘outstanding’’ educators). Numerous committees made 
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reports, but very few of these reports were complete or 
final. In fact, reports of progress and requests for con- 
tinuanee of committees became so numerous as to be 
monotonous, and some of us began to wonder whether 
we are really making progress. 

The Sesquicentennial Exposition had been adver- 
tised as a leading attraction and one of the reasons for 
holding our meeting at Philadelphia; but it was not 
ready for visitors, and there were no exhibits to inspect 
except exhibits of construction work by contractors lay- 
ing cement walks, erecting buildings, grading roads, and 
otherwise leisurely preparing for an exposition some 
time in the future. The Pennsylvania teachers were not 
to blame for this, of course; but they made a special 
and successful effort to make up for our disappointment 
by acting the part of host in a most gracious, hospitable 
and entertaining manner. Nearly all of us took the op- 
portunity to visit historic places and such shrines of 
Liberty as Independence Hall with its Liberty Bell, Car- 
penter’s Hall, Benjamin Franklin’s grave, Betsy Ross’s 
House, and Valley Forge. Many of our delegates ex- 
tended their stay in the East and visited Gettysburg, 
Washington, Atlantic City, New York, Niagara Falls, 
and other points of interest. 

So, when everything is considered, the Philadelphia 
meeting of the National Education Association was a 
very successful one from an Illinois standpoint. 

R. C. M. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The Board of Directors of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association held a meeting in the LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
eago, on Saturday, July 24, 1926. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 o’clock A. M. 
by the president, Mrs. Bertha S. Armbruster. All the 
other directors were present, as follows: Miss Medora 
Schaeffer, Mrs. Fannie Spaits Merwin, Mr. W. P. Mor- 
gan and Mr. L. W. Hanna. There were present also 
Treasurer Charles McIntosh and Secretary Robert C. 
Moore. 

The minutes of the meeting of the board on May 8, 
1926, were read and approved. 

In accordance with directions given him at the pre- 
ceding meeting, the secretary had prepared a table show- 
ing the expenditures and balances in the various appro- 
priation accounts for this. year, and also showing the 
probable expenditures for the remainder of the year. 
After an examination and discussion of this table, the 
estimate of probable expenditures was approved. 

The secretary was directed to prepare a news bulle- 
tin giving very briefly the fundamental reasons for rati- 
fying the proposed amendment to the Constitution and 
giving also the names of the leading state-wide organi- 
zations that have endorsed it. The secretary was further 
directed to send a copy of the bulletin to each member of 
the 54th General Assembly and all candidates nominated 
for the 55th. 

Mr. George A. Brown, publisher of the [Illinois 
Teacher, was authorized to print at his own expense new 
enrollment cards if he must have a revised form this year 
to aid him in some plan he has to obtain advertising. 
It was agreed that the Association will bear the expense 
of the new form next year. 

Mr. Morgan, chairman of the executive committee, 
reported that he had almost completed the program for 
the annual meeting next December and that the princi- 
pal speakers are to be Dr. Edward T. Devine, Count 
Ilyo Tolstoy, Cora Wilson Stewart, and Francis G. Blair. 
Treasurer Charles McIntosh reported that he had on 
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hand about $25,000 of the association’s funds and asked 
the board of directors to advise him as to where he ought 
to deposit it or invest it. The matter of the safe deposit 
or investment of these funds was referred to a committee 
consisting of W. P. Morgan, L. W. Hanna and R. C. 
Moore. This committee agreed to visit and confer with 
one or more of the most reliable bond agencies in Chicago 
and then to advise Mr. MeIntosh. 

The president was authorized to call another meeting 
of the board about December 1 if she deemed it advisable. 

All matter acted upon and all decisions made were 
carried by regular motion, second and unanimous vote 
of the board of directors. 

The meeting adjourned to meet at the call of the 


president. 
Rosert C. Moore, Secretary. 





EQUALIZING EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES: 
THE PRIMARY PURPOSE OF THE 
STATE SCHOOL FUND 


(Data are for school year ending in 1925 unless 
otherwise stated) 


I. A Democracy SHoutp Proving Goop Epvuca- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR ALL oF ITs CHILDREN. 


A. A democratic commonwealth lives only through 
survival in the hearts and in the minds of its children 
trained generation after generation. 

1. ‘*The spirit of Democracy can survive only through uni- 
versal education.’’—Herbert Hoover. 

2. ‘A Government founded on the sovereignty of the people 
and resting on and controlled by them can not be respectable or 
even long endure unless they are enlightened. To preserve and 
hand down to the continuous line of generations that Liberty which 
was obtained by the valor and virtue of our forefathers, we must 
make provisions for the moral and intellectual improvement of 
those who are to follow us and who are to inherit and have the 
disposal of the inestimable boon of self-government.’’—Governor 
Edward Coles, Second Message. 

3. ‘*Without popular education, moreover, no government 
which rests upon popular action can long endure: the people must 
be schooled in the knowledge and if possible in the virtues upon 
which the maintenance and success of free institutions depend.’’— 
Woodrow Wilson. 

B. In spirit and in substance a State can be truly 
democratic only when it guarantees conditions that pro- 
mote the worthy development of individuals—and educa- 
tion is a primary basis for such development. 

Y. ‘Only some universal authority can make opportunities 
equal as between man and man. . . . Popular education is neces- 
sary for the preservation of those conditions of freedom, political 
and social, which are indispensable to free individual development. ’’ 
—Woodrow Wilson. 

2. ‘*This great conception of America that every man should 
be given an equality of opportunity to take that position in the 
community to which he is entitled by virtue of his character and 
ability is the keystone of our structure. We must preserve it as 
the most precious thing we possess, for when all is said and done 
the finer flowers of civilization do not grow from the cellars of 
poverty any more than they grow from the palaces of extravagance. 
They grow from bettering the comfort and well-being of the whole 
of great peoples.’’—Herbert Hoover. 

3. ‘*I believe in free universal education, equal opportunities 
for all our children, which guarantees our democracy within a Re- 
public established upon the principles of freedom, equality, justice 
and unity. I therefore believe it is my duty to the school to love 
it, to support it morally and materially, to send my child to it, to 
help my neighbor’s child to have the same opportunity, and to de- 
fend the schools against all enemies.’’—John J. Tigert. 


C. The general diffusion of good common school edu- 
cation makes for common understanding, and for unity 
and strength of belief in those social, economic, and civic 


ideas and ideals essential to a Democracy. 

1. ‘*Learning hath ever been found the ablest advocate of 
genuine liberty; the best supporter of religion; and the source of 
the only sovereign and imperishable glory which nations can ac- 
quire.’’—Preamble to Law Establishing Vincennes University. 
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2. ‘‘Every addition to true knowledge is an addition to human 
power; and while a philosopher is discovering one new truth, many 
may be propagated among the people. Diffusion, then, rather than 
discovery is the duty of the government.’’—Horace Mann. 

3. ‘* Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, in- 
stitutions for the general diffusion of knowledge.’’—George 
Washington. 

4. ‘*The good education of youth has been esteemed by wise 
men in all ages as the surest foundation of the happjness both of 
private families and of commonwealths.’’—Benjamin Franklin. 


D. The fundamental nature of a republican form of 
government demands that votes be cast with intelligence. 

1. A ballot cast in ignorance may be a dangerous one. There 
should be a widespread understanding of the issues of our times 
upon the part of the common people. We are the rulers in this 
land of liberty; the wisdom of our rule depends upon the breadth, 
the accuracy, and the depth of our general knowledge. 

2. ‘‘A popular government without popular information or 
the means of acquiring it is but a prologue to a farce or a tragedy, 
or perhaps both. Knowledge will forever govern ignorance; and 
the people who mean to be their own governors must arm them- 
selves with the power which knowledge gives.’’—James Madison. 


3. ‘‘Education is more indispensable, and must be more gen- 7 


eral, under a free government than any other.’’—John Adams. 

4. ‘‘Wise and just and righteous government in a Democracy 
must depend upon the wisdom and justice of the people.’’—Warren 
G. Harding. 

5. ‘‘To enjoy our rights and liberties, we must understafid 
them; their security and protection ought to be the first object of 
a free people; and it is a well-established fact that no nation has 
ever continued long in the enjoyment of civil and political freedom 
which was not both virtuous and enlightened.’’—Preamble to First 
School Law of Illinois. 


E. The State in order to maintain its onward march 
of progress in civilization must provide for each new gen- 
eration an educational program enriched and enlivened 
with the spirit of progress. 

1. ‘‘If we were to suppress our educational system for a 
single generation the equipment would decay, the most of our peo- 
ple would die of starvation, and intellectually and spiritually we 
should slip back four thousand years in human progress. We 
could recover the loss of any other big business in a few years— 
but not this one. And unless our educational system keeps pace 
with the growth of our material equipment we will slip also.’’— 
Herbert Hoover. 

2. ‘‘T see our country, united and prosperous, emerging from 
the clouds which still surround her, taking a higher rank among 
the nations, and becoming richer and more powerful than ever 
before. But to make our prosperity more than superficial our in- 
tellectual development should keep pace with our material growth.’’ 
—George Peabody. 

3. ‘‘We should have a dynamic education to fit a dynamic 
world.’’—James Harvey Robinson. 


II. In Itimors THere Are Vast DIFFERENCES 1N 
THE EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES PROVIDED FoR OUR 
CHILDREN— 

A. In the number of elementary teachers that can be 
employed for each thousand grade pupils in average daily 
attendance. (See Fig. I) 

Asevessed Valuation 
per Pupil in A.D.A. 
Winnetka 


Teachers per 1,000 
Pupils in A.D.A, 








58.14 
Woodstock 
45.23 
Highland Park 
$4,329 44.38 
Harrisburg 
1,298 
Carbondale 
$1,186 
Johnston City 
836 22.61 


FieurE I—RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ABILITY TO SupPoRT Epvuca- 
TION AND TEACHER-PUPIL RATIO 


1. Our larger cities range from 44.3 (Oak Park) to 
only 22.6 (West Frankfort). 
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2. Cities of 5,000 to 10,000 population range from 
58.1 (Winnetka) to 22.6 (Johnston City). 

B. In the length of term that can be offered. 

1. Cities above 10,000 in population range from a 
session of 200 days (Galesburg) to 170 days (West 
Frankfort). 

2. Smaller cities, from 195 days (DeKalb) to 156 
days (Benton). 

3. Villages, from 195 days (District 63, Kane) to 
139 days (District 69, Saline). 

4. ‘County averages, from over 9 months to approxi- 
mately 7 months. 

C. In the percentage of elementary teachers entered 
in Clase A under the Budget Law; that is, classified as 
normal graduates either through training or through 
training and experience combined. (Fig. II). 


Equalized Assessed Valuation - 
per Grade Pupil in Average 
Daily Attendance 


Percentage of Elementary 
Teachers in Class “A 
Under Budget Law 





C__} “siti3"" 


Marion 







Herrin 





Mt. a 
1127 21.4 
Figure II—RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN HIGH ABILITY TO SUPPORT 
EDUCATION AND HIGH STANDARDS OF TEACHER-TRAINING ; 
ALSO, BETWEEN LOW ABILITY AND Low STANDARDS 


1. Our larger cities range from 98% (Waukegan) to 
21% (Mt. Vernon). 

2. Cities of 5,000 to 10,000.population range from 
100% (West Aurora and DeKalb) to only 6% (John- 
ston City). 

3. Smaller districts range from 100% to 0. 

4. County averages range from 92.3% (Cook) and 
714% (Lake) to 2.1% (Hardin) and 1.5% (Pope). 

D. In the breadth of the school curriculum as evi- 
denced by the number of special teachers in music, draw- 
ing, domestic science, physical training, agriculture, and 
the like. 

1. Special teachers form 14.3% of the total number 
of teachers employed in Sangamon County and 15.3% 
of the total number in St. Clair County; no special teach- 
ers are reported as being employed in Calhoun, Wayne, 
Hardin, and Pope Counties. 

E. In having opportunity to obtain high school edu- 
cation. 


1. The percentage of total common school enrollment 
found in high school shows wide ranges among the 
counties : 


Kane 23.2% Franklin 9.7% 
Hancock 22.9 Hamilton 9.2 
Edwards 22.7 Calhoun 78 
DeKalb 22.3 Wayne 7.7 
Ford 22.2 Hardin 6.8 
McHenry 21.6 Pope 4.9 


F. In having opportunity to attend high schools of 
fully accredited standing with the University of [Ulinois. 

1. 58% of the high schools are fully accredited in the 
fourth of down-state counties most able to support edu- 
eation, while in the quartile of counties least able to sup- 
port education only 38% are fully accredited. 
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G. In expenditures for common schools. 


1. County averages of annual current expenditures 
per grade pupil in average Caily attendance range from 
$89 in Lake and $87 in both DeKalb and Ford to $25 in 
Calhoun, $27 in Hamilton, and $28 in Franklin. 

2. The cost of current expenditures per pupil-day of 
instruction in the one-room schools is $0.48 in Kane and 
$0.24 in Saline County. 

3. In down-state counties the salaries of all teachers 
range from an average of $1,664 in Lake and $1,502 in 
DuPage to $562 in Edwards and $570 in Pope. 


III. Loca Taxine Units rn Iuianois Dirrer Great- 
LY IN ABILITY TO OrrER Goop ScHOOL ADVANTAGES; AND 
Hence, To Carry Out THE EDUCATIONAL FUNCTIONS OF 
THE STATE THE WEAKER Districts Must Bear ScHOooL 
Tax Rates THat ARE EXCESSIVE. 


A. In ability to support education the nearly 12,000 
different local taxing units are very unequal. 

1. In equalized assessed valuation per child of school 
age, county averages range from $4,401 in Henderson to 
$726 in Williamson. 

2. In equalized assessed valuation per elementary 
pupil in average daily attendance the large cities range 
from $5,757 (Quincy) to $926 (West Frankfort). 

3. Cities of 5,000 to 10,000 population show a similar 
range from $5,748 (Winnetka) to $836 (Johnston City). 

4. Village districts show a similar ratio of 37 to 1 in 
ability. 

5. The assessed valuations of districts with one 
teacher each range from $2,410,555 (District No. 50 of 
Lake) to only $10,400 (District 56 of Saline), a ratio of 
231 to 1 in ability. 

B. Some of the main fundamental causes of the dif- 
ferences in ability of the school districts to support edu- 
cation are: 

1. Legislative causes. 

a. Our general revenue system has not been changed 
in keeping with social, industrial, and economic develop- 
ments. 

(1) It is not now designed to reach effectively par- 
ticular forms of taxable ability, either of persons or of 
certain forms of business and industrial enterprises. 

(2) The inadequacy of the general revenue system 
so affects school support that certain districts are con- 
stantly poverty-stricken and ean provide only school 
facilities that are poor. 

b. The extreme localization in railroad assessments 
aggravates the inequalities in the ability of districts; for 
example: 

(1) In Jefferson County twelve one-room districts de- 
rive two-thirds of their school taxes from railroads and 
twelve other one-room districts receive not one single cent 
from railroads—even though the latter group of districts 
contributes as much to the patronage of such railroads as 
does the former group. 

e. Most school districts are permitted to tax for 
local purposes the railroads within their boundaries ; yet, 
the hundreds of districts containing the 705.5 miles of 
the old charter lines of the Illinois Central Railroad 
are denied the privilege of taxing such lines, because the 
charter provides that,the State as a whole shall collect 
7% of the gross receipts in lieu of other taxation. 

(1) There are in Marion County alone nearly 50 miles 
of the old charter lines that can not be locally taxed. 

d. District boundaries are so arranged that one dis- 
trict may be called up to school hundreds or even a 
thousand children of workers employed by properties 


(Continued on page 9) 
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PUBLICITY AND ITS RESULTS 


Our two special committees on district unit and state 
school fund decided soon after beginning their work that 
the people in general ought to be informed of the nature 
and magnitude of those two problems. The legislative 
committee also advised a campaign of education to in- 
form the public concerning our program, and especially 
concerning the ratification of the proposed constitutional 
amendment. Therefore, the secretary was directed to 
furnish an educational news service to other organiza- 
tions and to the newspapers. This service was begun on 
June 20 and is still continuing. 

The Associated Press, other news service agencies, 
and the newspapers in general have been using our news 
bulletins quite extensively, and we have some evidences 
that the publicity thus gained is producing the desired 
results. One evidence is the increased correspondence 
coming to the secretary asking for further information 
and for our proposed solutions of the problems stated 
in the bulletins. 

A sample of this correspondence may be both inter- 
esting and instructive to our readers. Therefore, we 
are giving below the contents of Bulletin No. 8, released 
on August 10, a letter from Mr. John H. Camlin, who 
is president of the Illinois Chamber of Commerce, and 
our reply to that letter. 


ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


R. C. Moors, Secy., Carlinville; 
L. BR. Grou, Research Director, Springfield. 
Educational News Service, For Release, 
Bulletin 8. August 10, 1926. 


The teachers of Illinois have joined the farmers, bankers and 
other organized groups in recommending the ratification of the 
amendment to the revenue article of the state constitution sub- 
mitted to the people by the 54th General Assembly. 

There seems to be little opposition to the proposed amend- 
ment. It was adopted almost unanimously by the legislature and 
has been endorsed by the Illinois Bankers Association, the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association, the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, the Illinois Association of Real Estate Boards, some other 
state-wide associations and numerous local leagues, clubs and 
groups. It seems to be generally agreed that our present tax 
laws are antiquated, inequitable and impossible to enforce, and 
that the legislature ought to be given the — to work out a 
modern, equitable and scientific revenue 

The proposed amendment in itself makes no changes in the 
tax laws, nor does it add a penny to public revenues; but it does 
give to the legislature greater freedom in tax legislation by re- 
moving some of the present binding constitutional limitations. 
Therefore, it is being recommended by such prudently progressive 
organizations as those named above. Their motive is not neces- 
sarily to raise more revenue, but to raise the necessary revenue 
more fairly and therefore without eausing so much justified com- 
plaint. 

The teachers know that all good citizens consider the public 
school system a necessary institution and that they will willingly 
and liberally support it if school revenues are raised by just and 
equitable tax laws rigidly and equally enforced. Therefore, the 
teachers have joined the other organizations in recommending the 
ratification of the proposed amendment. 

The referendum on the amendment will be held in connec- 
tion with the general election on November 2. To be ratified the 
proposal must receive a majority of all votes cast at the election. 
Therefore, every voter favoring its ratification should vote for it, 
since a failure to vote counts the same as a vote against it. 


ILLINOIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Office of the President, 
Rockford, Illinois. 
Joun H. CaMiin, President. 
August 12, 1926. 


R. C. Moore, Esq., Secretary, 
Tilinois State Teachers Assn., 
Carlinville, Illinois. 
Dear Mr. Moore: 
I am in receipt of your News Service No. 8, released August 
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10, and was very much interested in your position with reference 
to the proposed Tax Amendment to the Constitution of Illinois. 

We wonder whether you are absolutely justified in the state- 
ment that the amendment ‘‘makes no in the Tax Laws, 
nor does it add a penny to public revenues.’’ If this is the case, 
what is the use of going to all the trouble and enormous expense 
that the Administration is incurring to get the amendment ' 

Frankly, we are under the impression that propaganda such 
as yours is really hurtful to the success of the passage of the 
measure, which, of course, we are absolutely opposed to. However, 
it is not yet too late for the writer to change hie mind on the 
subject, and if you will obtain from the State Department a 
peal nage oy won malas“ ppigenenlly Sh wget Pon hen 
change in the tax laws nor add a penny to the public revenues,’’ 
we certainly could have no criticism whatever of the Bill and 
would feel that if the administration likes to play with the pas- 
sage of such a measure, we would assist them in doing it. 

You, of we eae Se overlooked the fact that if two- 
thirds of the members of the legislature vote for saciecan es 
in addition to the present taxes, such Income ye would become 
a law and absolutely effective. You will agree with me ‘that it 
hr lin ac ory Reale etic: Song sony sd 
letter that the amendment if passed contemplates ‘‘no changes 
dn Goo ton lowe, Out atin 0 eater. to pelle omsemmnn” 

We are very much interested in this matter as you are doubt- 
less aware, and I would be pleased to have your reaction on the 
subject if agreeable to your good self. 

With personal regards, 

Very truly yours, 


Joun H. CaAMLIN, 
President. 


ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
RoserT C. Moore, Secretary, 
Carlinville, Llinois. 
Carlinville, Iil., August 16, 1925. 
Mr. John H. Camlin, President, 
Illinois Chamber of Commerce, 

Rockford, Il. 
My Dear Mr. Camlin: 

Your letter of August 12 is before me, and I thank you for 
it. I beg leave to reply as follows: 

The statement in our news bulletin No. 8, to which you re- 
fer, is as follows: ‘‘The proposed amendment in itself makes 
no changes in our tax laws, nor does it add a penny to the public 
revenues.’’ This statement is true. I believe also that it is 
much clearer and more accurate than the statement in the cir- 
cular issued by the Illinois Chamber of Commerce that ‘‘the pro- 
posed amendment provides for a tax on incomes.’’ This latter 
statement implies to the mind of the average reader that, if the 
amendment is ratified, a tax on incomes is made effective by such 
ratification. Our statement is absolutely true and means just 
what it says; for, if the amendment is ratified, no change is 
thereby made in the tax laws until the legislature at some future 
time makes the change by a two-thirds vote. It follows of course 
that not a penny is added to public revenues by the amendment 
until the legislature enacts such laws. 

In regard to the tee you ask for, I will say that no 
one can guarantee that the legislature will not in the future make 
changes in the tax laws or that it will not add to the state reve- 
nues, either with or without the new amendment. The main pur- 
pose of the amendment is to remove certain restrictions so as to 
enable future legislatures to work out more scientific, equitable 
and enforceable tax laws to take the place of our present obsolete, 
inequitable and broken-down tax laws that are almost universally 
condemned as a failure. 

Of course more money may be raised by taxation in the future 
than in the past. Possibly we shall need more public revenues; 
but, even if we need less, it will certainly be better to raise what 
we do need by more modern and equitable tax laws, which the 
legislature and scientific authorities in taxation inform us can- 
not be enacted under the obsolete and restrictive revenue article 
in our present Constitution. 

In this connection, I beg leave to remind you that in our 
present Constitution there is absolutely no limit to the amount of 
revenue that may be raised. In fact taxation and public ex- 
penses have been constantly increasing for many years, and per- 
haps the end is not yet. Remember also that new tax laws, in- 
creased rates of taxation, and laws enforcing higher and more 
accurate assessments can now be enacted, and by a bare majority 
vote of each House of the General Assembly. For instance the 
legislature now has the power by a bare majority vote to enact 
a law making the assessed valuation the full value of property 
instead of half the fair cash value; and it has full power to 
remove all limitations on the tax rate for schools, for cities, and 
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for practically all rates except the county rate. If the new 
amendment is ratified, new laws under its provisions can be 
enacted only by a two-thirds vote of each House. Or to state it 
another way, one more than one-third of the members of either 
House can defeat any new law under the new amendment. If 
Illinois has reached the point where its people cannot trust a little 
over one-third of its legislature to be fair, honest and sincere 
in performing their duties, thén certainiy our form of government 
has failed and Illinois had better go out of business as a State. 

In regard to’an income tax, I will say that I am advised that 
there is nothing in the present Constitution to prevent the enact- 
ment of an income tax law any more than there is to prohibit an 
inheritance tax law, which is now in effect. In fact, an income 
tax seems to be ‘‘ provided for,’’ as your circular says, in Section 
2 of Article IX, under the designation of ‘‘other subjects and 
objects to be taxed.’’ If the legislature takes a notion to enact 
a law for such income tax, it may do so under the present Con- 
stitution by a majority vote. Lawyers inform us also that the 
legislature now has no power to make any exemption or ‘‘set-off’’ 
of ad valorum taxes on the property yielding the income taxed, 
but that such set-off may be made if the proposed amendment is 
ratified. 

You may now ask: ‘‘Why favor the ratification of the 
amendment if it makes no more changes than this?’’ 

I answer that I favor its ratification because it removes some 
antiquated limitations in the Constitution that prevent the legis- 
lature from working out a scientific and equitable system of taxa- 
tion for a modern State. The present revenue article was adopted 
56 years ago, and tremendous economic changes have taken place 
since that time. The forms of wealth and income are vastly dif- 
ferent. It now seems impossible to enforce a general property 
tax with uniform assessments; at least it is not done. Other 
states have adjusted themselves to the new conditions. Why not 
Illinois? 

But, as an old and experienced teacher and supervisor of 
teachers, I am deeply impressed with another reason for either 
changing the tax laws so they can be enforced or rigidly enforc- 
ing the present Constitution and statutes. The statement of this 
reason may shock you, but I happen to know it is true and I 
deplore the fact. All teachers having sufficient intelligence to be 
worthy of the name know that the present tax provision in the 
Constitution is flouted and ignored and that our assessment and 
collection laws are disregarded and disobeyed. They cannot help 
observing that no serious attempt is made actually to enforce the 
Constitution and statutes in this matter of taxation. When they 
realize that the very laws providing for the support of the schools 
are broken and disregarded by many officers and private citizens 
seemingly in good social standing, their faith is shaken in the 
efficiency of the State and its laws. It is a trite saying that ‘‘as 
is the teacher, so is the school,’’ which means, for one thing, that 
the teacher’s ideas, ideals, faith and doubts are passed along to 
the pupils. Don’t you now see the danger for the future? Much 
has been said recently about the necessity for better work by 
teachers in teaching good citizenship, respect for and obedience 
to law. We teachers are trying to do that very thing, but it is 
hard for us to stem the tide of lawlessness when the example of 
flouting the Constitution and breaking the laws is set by numerous 
people who are considered wealthy, successful and respectable, and 
when the teachers themselves have their faith in government 
shaken by the open violation and nonenforcement of the tax laws. 

Many men of wisdom and experience declare that our present 
tax laws cannot be enforced without working injustice, and that 
they cannot be made just and equitable without removing certain 
restrictions in the Constitution. Then, in the name of patriotism, 
good government, and the preservation of our State, let us amend 
the Constitution. Or let us start a crusade for the absolute en- 
forcement of the present Constitution and statutes. Since one or 
the other is necessary, I would like to know which you prefer? 

Please excuse this long letter. After reading your letter, I 
have merely expressed frankly just what you asked,—my ‘‘reac- 
tion to the subject.’’ If you have another reaction at any time, 
I shall be glad to hear from you. 

Sincerely and respectfully yours, 
R. C. Moore, 
Secy. I. 8. T. A. 


ANSWERS TO ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE 
PROPOSED TAX AMENDMENT 

1. THE PRESENT SYSTEM WOULD BE EFFI- 
CIENT IF ONLY IT WERE EFFICIENTLY ADMIN- 
ISTERED: HENCE, IMPROVED ADMINISTRA- 
TION IS ALL THAT IS NECESSARY. 

It is true that improved administration would do 
much toward producing better assessments, toward im- 
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proving the equalization by the State Tax Commission 
and by county boards of equalization, and toward lessen- 
ing the escape from taxation of certain kinds of property. 

But our general property tax has inherent within it 
features that are bad. It permits intangible personality 
largely to escape; it may involve double taxation; it 
taxes inability to eseape rather than ability to pay; it 
encourages the spender and fines one who saves and ac- 
cumulates property; it is a regressive tax since the poor 
are more likely to be assessed at a higher ratio than the 
rich and since the real estate owner is more likely to be 
reached for personalty assessments than those who do 
not own real estate; it tempts us toward dishonesty; 
and it is a tax ill-adapted to a society which has pro- 
gressed beyond the pioneer stage where all property is 
easily assessable. In modern society there are certain 
forms of wealth and certain persons in good economic 
circumstances who can be reached effectively only 
through a diversified revenue system; earners of good 
incomes ought to pay taxes directly even though they 
have no accumulated property. 

Most people tend to be about as honest in taxation 
matters as the revenue system will permit them to be, 
and the present evils of administration can be better 
corrected after improving the system: it is asking too 
much to expect workmen to produce good results with 
poor, wornout tools. 


2. WE ARE UNDERGOING AN ORGY OF 
SPENDING AND NEED ECONOMY IN OUR SPEND- 
ING RATHER THAN MORE MONEY TO SPEND. 

As society grows more complex it must be expected 
that the duties of government will be enlarged. Failure 
to make necessary expenditures is false economy. 

True economy in expenditures should aways be prac- 
ticed, and it is a good policy to unroll public payrolls 
for public serutiny. Yet we must remember that main- 
taining the amount of taxation and the form of our tax 
system as they are at present will not in any sense re- 
move the injustices and the inequalities inherent within 
the general property tax system. 

The proposed amendment itself establishes no new 
taxes. 


3. THE PRESENT TAX EVILS IN PART ARE 
PRODUCED BECAUSE WE HAVE HAD SO MANY 
TAX-EXEMPT SECURITIES ISSUED IN RECENT 
YEARS AND BECAUSE WE HAVE TOO MUCH 
EXEMPTION IN GENERAL. 


This statement is a sample of several that are being 
made primarily for the purpose of diverting our atten- 
tion from the malicious inequities inherent within the 
system which we have now. 

The problem of surplus exemptions can be handled as 
well under the proposed constitutional amendment as 
under present constitutional provisions; for, the future 
exemption of property from taxation would require a 
two-thirds vote rather than a mere majority vote as is 
required at present. 


4. ‘I’M GETTING BY NOW—AND AM WILL- 
ING TO TAKE MY CHANCE ON KEEPING IT UP.”’ 

This is no argument: it typifies the parasitic attitude 
of mind that is dwarfed in selfishness, that can not real- 
ize the need of social and economic justice, and that fails 
to sense one’s public duty towards the support of public 
enterprises. 


5. THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT PLACES 
POWERS THAT ARE TOO BROAD IN THE HANDS 
OF POLITICIANS. 
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It is the fundamental purpose of a Constitution to 
set forth only general principles, and the details of law 
must rest with the legislature. Mistakes in the Consti- 
tution are difficult to remedy while legislative errors are 
more speedily and easily corrected. 

In order to avoid abrupt changes in our fiscal system, 
the changes necessary to improve the tax system should 
be worked out gradually by the legislature rather than 
be made directly by constitutional amendment. Numer- 
ous states have little or nothing in the line of definite 
constitutional restrictions regarding details of revenue 
legislation. 

Legislators are closely responsible to the will of the 
people and in tax matters ‘‘will carry out the will of the 
people if the people have a will.’’ Merely one more than 
one-third of the members in one house can prevent legis- 
lative action under the amendment proposed; hence, it 
is reasonably certain that new tax legislation, adopted 
by a two-thirds vote of each house, would possess real 
merit and would be approved by public opinion to such 
an extent that the laws could be enforced. 


6. THERE IS PROBABLY NO SOUND ECO- 
NOMIC BASIS FOR CLASSIFICATION AND A PRO- 
VISION FOR CLASSIFICATION WILL RESULT IN 
A SELFISH STRUGGLE AMONG OWNERS OF DIF- 
FERENT CLASSES OF PROPERTY. 


There now exists the worst possible kind of classifica- 
tion by virtue of the fact that certain classes of property 
are overburdened with taxes while other classes largely 
escape. (See Illinois Teacher of March, 1926; pages 128- 
131.) This extra-legal form of classification is vicious. 
A reasonable classification sanctioned by law should re- 
place it. A revenue system should ‘be worked out that 
will stand rigid enforcement. 

In 1912 a state-wide public policy vote in Illinois 
favored classification by a splendid majority. In 1916 
classification received 100 favorable votes to every 45 
against. Several states have shown by experience that 
classification is both successful and desirable in practice. 

The struggle of owners of different classes of property 
for a just classification would probably aid the legisla- 
ture in working out a revenue system that can be en- 
forced; such a struggle could prove no worse than the 
present attempts made by owners of certain classes of 
property to obtain the lowest possible assessment ratio. 
An unjust classification is not likely to be adopted since 
it would require the approval of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers elected to each house. 

The National Tax Association and other competent 
authorities recommend the principle of classification. 


7. THE ADOPTION OF THE ‘PROPOSED 
AMENDMENT WILL PROBABLY RESULT IN 
FUTURE LEGISLATION ESTABLISHING AN IN- 
COME TAX UPON BOTH CORPORATE AND PER- 
SONAL EARNINGS. 


The proposed amendment itself does not establish an 
income tax. 

Competent authorities tell us that the present Con- 
stitution permits of income taxation—by a majority vote, 
and that such tax would be in addition to other taxes on 
property that produces the income; under the proposed 
amendment an income tax would be provided only by a 
two-thirds vote of the Legislature. 


As a matter of fact, there are forms of taxable abil- 


ity which ean be reached, at least directly, only through 
income taxation. Since a general income tax can not 


be readily shifted, it may not be looked upon with favor 
by those who are now ‘‘getting by.’’ Those who now 
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pay the general property tax can well afford to recom- 
mend an income tax in order that the future tax load 
may be borne in part by taxable ability which now es- 
capes. The income tax is a good measure of ability and 
it ean be graduated in proportion to ability. Numerous 
states have tried the income tax with success. ‘‘Where- 
ever we have democracy we have two things—we have 
an income tax and we have an inheritance tax.’’ (E. R. 
A. Seligman) 

8. CLASSIFICATION MIGHT RESOLVE IT- 
SELF INTO A SINGLE TAX. 

If by a single tax we mean a tax on land value only, 
then it must be stated that the proposed amendment, as 
does the present Constitution, forbids a single tax. Real 
estate includes fixed improvements as well as land; and 
the proposed amendment states that all real estate shall 
be in one class with but possible minor exceptions. 


9. IF REAPPORTIONMENT CARRIES, COOK 
COUNTY WILL HAVE A VERY INFLUENTIAL 
VOICE IN PASSING NEW TAX LAWS FOR THE 
ENTIRE STATE. 

If there be those who fear that any one section of 
the State may have too much voice in tax matters now, 
these very persons should most eagerly favor the pro- 
posed amendment because of the fact that a two-thirds 
vote rather than a majority vote would be required for 
such future tax legislation made possible under the 
proposed amendment. 


10. IN PRACTICE THE CLASSIFICATION OF 
PROPERTY AND THE EMPLOYMENT OF AN IN- 
COME TAX BY STATES PROVE INEFFECTIVE. 

It must not be expected that newer forms of taxation 
will either supplant the old in a speedy manner or that 
they will largely replace the old; their gradual intro- 
duction is perhaps best. 

Nearly half of the states in the Union derive part of 
their revenue through the taxation of personal incomes 
or upon the basis of some form of income of corporations. 
In each of the important states that have the income tax, 
several million dollars annually are produced thereby ; 
especially is this true of New York, Wisconsin, and 
Massachusetts. 

Classification has proven successful in Minnesota, 
Connecticut, Kansas, Kentucky, Rhode Island, New York, 
ete. 


11. APPARENTLY THE PEOPLE DO NOT 
FAVOR A CHANGE IN OUR REVENUE SYSTEM. 

This statement seems to be unwarranted. In 1912 
and again in 1916 a large majority of the votes cast upon 
propositions submitted to the people favored classifi- 
cation. 

Near the close of the last legislative session—after the 
Legislators had had ample opportunity to learn the will 
of their constituents—the proposed amendment was ap- 
proved by a vote of 44 to 1 in the Senate and by a vote 
of 137 to 2 in the House. 

Lester R. Grimm. 


INTRODUCTION TO VOLUME FIFTEEN 
(Continued from page 1) 

from music to manufacturing. There are numerous spe- 
cialized journals now published, and we advise every 
teacher to subscribe for the one or more that gives him 
the most help in his special field. 

But surely there is a professional field that includes 
all teachers. Every teacher worthy of the name is in- 
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terested in the general problems of education that are 
being studied by the organized profession. The I. S. 
T. A. is the one big all-inclusive state organization of 
teachers that is studying education and its problems from 
a state-wide standpoint. The Illinois Teacher is its offi- 
cial organ and is attempting to keep the teachers in- 
formed of the principles and purposes of the association, 
to promote unity of thought and action in the solution 
of educational problems, and to further in every way 
possible the educational interests of the State. If we 
were compelled to assign to its purpose a name suitable 
for a curricular subject, we would call it educational 
civies, or teacher-citizenship. 

It will help you to understand what we mean if you 
will study ‘carefully the three articles in this number, 
entitled: ‘‘Equalizing Educational Opportunity: The 
Primary Purpose of the State School Fund,’’ ‘‘ Publicity 
and its Results,’’ and ‘‘ Answers to Arguments Against 
the Proposed Tax Amendment.’’ 

We shall be glad to publish from time to time, as 
space will permit, news of the activities of allied or- 
ganizations, general educational news, brief accounts of 
new educational movements, and discussions of signifi- 
cant articles appearing in educational literature. 

We realize, of course, that the Illinois Teacher is your 
magazine and that it is not a mere organ to give expres- 
sion to the opinions of the editor. Therefore, we shall 
be glad to receive letters from our readers commenting 
on the contents of your magazine and advising us how 


to improve it. The Editor. 


EQUALIZING EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
(Continued from page 5) 
assessed in other districts where there are few children 
to be educated; for example, 

(1) Herrin Grade District must provide for hundreds 
of children of workers employed in mines assessed in 
nearby rural districts. 

(2) Collinsville schools hundreds of children of 
workers employed in mines and smelters assessed outside 
the Grade District. 

(3) West Frankfort Grade District struggles to pro- 
vide for hundreds of children of workers employed in 
mines assessed in surrounding country districts. 

(4) Maywood Grade District must furnish educa- 
tional opportunities for hundreds of children of workers 
employed in industrial establishments located in nearby 
districts. 

(5) South Oak Park District educates hundreds of 
children of laborers employed in Chicago and suburbs; 
ete., ete. 

e. Yet, legislative weaknesses in the revenue system 
and in the school district organization can not be offered 
as excuses for failure to provide a reasonable equality of 
educational opportunity; for, 

(1) Failure of the State to perform one duty does 
not justify its failure in performing other duties. 

2. Geographical causes, which cannot be removed by 
legislation. 

a. Although poorer sections of our State tend to 
assess their real estate at a higher ratio of its true value 
than sections more richly endowed by nature, they can 
not overcome the enormous differences in natural re- 
sources. 

(1) In 1925 the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomies after careful investigation placed the following 
acre values on improved farming land: Hardin Co., 
$46; Pope Co., $48; Illinois average, $146; Livingston, 
Marshall, and LaSalle Counties, $230. 
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(2) The original school section in each township 
given by the State for the use of the common schools 
yielded but little in poorer communities and yielded the 
more —— the districts themselves were already the 
more able 


3. Causes which are largely social and which may be 
illustrated as follows: 

a. The percentage of county population that is under 
14 years of age varies (1920 Census) : 


Franklin 37.1% Peoria 22.6% 
Putnam 35.4 Adams 22.9 
Hardin 34.9 Winnebago 23.3 
Saline 34.7 Kane 23.9 
Williamson 34.5 Rock Island 23.9 


b. Upon the basis of bona fide transfers of real estate 
made during the last ten years, the estimated true values 
of real estate per person in certain cities and villages of 
Illinois range thus: 


Highland Park $5,656 Spring Valley $476 
Wilmette 4511 Benld 309 
Winnetka 4,059 Divernon 534 
Lake Forest 8,402 Auburn 572 
Gleneoe 4,697 Ladd 396 
Kenilworth 6,601 Mt. Olive 577 


C. In endeavoring to bear their undue burden of the 
educational functions of the State, certain school units 
must endure tax rates that are excessive. (Figure III) 


Equalized Assessed Valuation 
per Child of 6--21 Years 
of Age 


District School Tax Rates 
Leveled for the Entire 
County 
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Figure III—RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN HIGH ABILITY TO SUPPORT 
EDUCATION AND Low Tax Rates; ALSO, BETweEN Low 
ABILITY AND HieH Tax Rates (Tax rates are based 
on $100 of equalized assessed valuation) 


1. Hundreds of communities have had to establish 
the dual system mainly to provide sufficient revenue for 
ordinary school facilities. 

2. In cities above 10,000 population school tax rates 
paid in 1926 ranged from $7.75 in Maywood, $7.78 in 
Forest Park to $2.72 in Rockford. 

3. Cities of 5,000 to 10,000 population had rates that 
ranged from $6.88 in River Forest to $2.27 in Dixon. 

4. Smaller districts showed these extremes in ratios: 
village districts, a ratio of 7 to 1; rural districts, a ratio 
of 80 to 1. 

5. All sehool tax rates leveled for entire counties 
ranged from $5.50 per $100 of equalized assessed valua- 
tion in Saline and $4.95 in Franklin to $1.28 in Wash- 
ington and $1.29 in Calhoun. 

6. The counties with least assessed valuation per 
child of school age paid in 1926 by far the higher leveled 
school tax rates: 


Highest Valuation per Child Lowest Valuation per Child 


County Valuation Rate County Valuation Rate 
Henderson $4,401 $1.81 Williamson $726 $4.80 
Stark 4,388 1.67 Saline 795 5.50 
Livingston 4,259 1.76 Jackson #11 4.11 
Ford 4,170 1.88 Franklin 916 4.95 
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IV. Our State THEREFORE in THIs MatrTer or Epv- 
caTION Has SoLtEMN OBLIGATIONS TO BE FULFILLED TO 
THE Utmost. 

A. ‘‘The General Assembly shall provide a thorough 
and efficient system of free schools whereby all children 
of this State may receive a good common school educa- 
tion.’’ (Illinois State Constitution, Article VIII, Sec- 


tion 1) 

1. ‘Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be encouraged.’’—Ordinance of 
1787. 

B. Equality of opportunity—the essence of Democ- 
racy—must surely extend far enough to include educa- 
tional opportunities for childhood: 

1. ‘‘I believe in universal education; I believe in educating 
everybody. . . . Did God Almighty endow any man or woman 


in this audience with that subtle knowledge that would enable you 
to go in a schoolroom of children and put your hand on the head 


of this 6-year-old boy and say that God appoints him to greatness 


and distinction and honor; to put your hand on the head of this 
other 6-year-old boy and say that God Almighty intended him for 
the ditch or to split rails? No. God hasn’t conferred that power 
upon any of us. Open wide the school-houses and give to every 
child the opportunity to develop all there is in him. If God 
didn’t put anything there, you and I can’t bring it out; but if 
you and I suffer the light of such a one to be hidden under a 
bushel, may the sin and shame of it abide on us forevermore.’’— 
Charles Brantley Aycock. 

2. ‘‘Every great American leader from Washington to the 
present time has insisted that without a system of free, universal 
education Democracy is doomed. The acid test of Democracy is 
equality of opportunity. The foundation and safeguard of Democ- 
racy is equality of educational opportunity.’’—Fletcher Harper 
Swift. 

C. The State can not shirk in its duty toward educa- 
tion without the consequent inequalities in opportunities 
for the children and without placing undue burdens of 
local taxation on the school units that are weak in taz- 
able ability. 

1. ‘*Of these two forms of general aid for education, state or 
county, the state form is the more desirable because it more easily 
and evenly equalizes the burden of maintaining what is for the 
good of all, and thus it makes it possible for the State to demand 
higher educational standards on the part of all communities than 
ean be done under any other form of support. This can be done 
better, too, if the amount of general aid is relatively large.’’— 
E. P. Cubberley. 

2. ‘*While the political units of the district, the township, and 
the county should not fail to make whatever contribution they are 
able, nevertheless since the wealth and resources of the different 
communities vary, while the needs of the youth for education in 
the rich city and in the poor country are exactly the same, and the 
obligations of society toward them are exactly the same, it is 
proper that the State treasury should be called on to supply the 
needed deficiency. The State must contribute, set the standard, 
and provide supervision if society is to discharge its full duty not 
only to the youth of the country, but even to itself.’’—Calvin 
Coolidge. 

3. ‘*We shall not be able, however, to finance our schools on 
the basis of local taxation. It is ridiculous to propose that the 
school district or township be made mainly responsible for the 
support of a service which is state-wide and just as certainly na- 
tional in its significance. In any one state the resources available 
for the support of public education will vary enormously from 
community to community.’’—George D. Strayer. 

D. The State must encourage progress in education 
proportionate to progress in economic, social, and civic 
advancement. ; 

1. ‘Knowledge is in every country the surest basis of public 
happiness.’’—George Washington. 

2. ‘*The growing complexity and the rapidity of change 
which characterize modern life cannot be disregarded. New con- 
tent and new procedure are essential to meet the needs of a con- 
stantly growing and more varied school population.’’—John EK. 
Norton. 


3. ‘*Our public school system can not stand still in the 
form and character of its construction—it must move forward 
with every agvance in knowledge and it must erect additional bul- 
warks against every new malign social force.’’—Herbert Hoover. 
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E. The taxable ability of the State should be called 
upon to contribute equitably to the support of those obli- 
gations that the State finds necessary to assume—and 
education is a major function of the State. 

1. ‘*The whole people must take upon themselves the educa- 
tion of the whole people and must be willing to bear the expense 
of it.’’—John Adams. 

2. ‘‘Any attempt at the equalization of our opportunities 
for education, much less any attempt at equalizing burdens, is 
clearly impossible under a system of exclusively local taxation. 
Some form of general aid is necessary if anything like common 
advantages are to be provided for all.’’—Z. P. Cubberley. 

3. ‘It is a primary obligation of the State to provide out 
of funds collected on a state-wide basis, for the support of public 
education.’’—George D. Strayer. 

V. THe Future Course or Acrion 1s THEREFORE 
CLEAR AND THE STATE SHOULD ASSUME ITs DuE REsPon- 
SIBILITIES IN THE FINANCIAL SupPPoRT OF OUR COMMON 
ScHOOLS. 

A. Since the nearly 12,000 school districts of Illinois 
differ greatly in their ability to finance education, most 
of the burden of school support should not be permitted 
to rest primarily upon the independent local districts. 

1. Yet the State provides hardly 7% of the common 
school costs in Illinois as compared with an average of 
over 17% in the United States as a whole. 

2. The county can hardly be called a unit of school 
support in Illinois although more than 10% of common 
school revenues of the United States are raised by 
counties. 

3. Loeal districts in Illinois now bear about 93% of 
the costs of our common schools, as compared with only 
73% for the United States. 

4. In the percentage of common school revenues 
raised by other than local districts, Illinois must take 
42d rank amgng the states of the Union. 

5. Hardly 7% of the expenditures of the common 
schools are provided by the state government in Illinois 
in comparison with an average of 20% in the five states 
of greatest population. 

B. Most all progressive states of the Union make 
significant appropriations to aid in the support of high 
schools. ' 

1. In Illinois the Supreme Court has decided that 
‘*the high school is as much a part of the common school 
system as is the grades’’; yet, here the State makes no 
direct general contribution in behalf of high schools. 

C. Since the State is the only unit in Illinois that can 
deal equitably with the problem of equalizing educational 
opportunities and with the problem of equalizing taxation 
for school support, and since the present state school fund 
is too small to fulfill the sacred obligations of our demo- 
cratic form of government, it follows that— 

1. The state school fund should be increased suffi- 
ciently : 

a. To~guarantee good educational opportunities to 
all our children, the Democracy of tomorrow. 

b. To enable local school units to function efficiently 
without school tax rates being excessive. 

2. The school fund thus produced should be dis- 
tributed : 

a. To enable every school to meet certain reasonable 
standards regarding: 

(1) Length of term 

(2) Adequate housing facilities and equipment 

(3) Quality of teaching 

(4) Proper supervision 

(5) Course of study enriched in line with social, 
civic, and economic advancement 

(6) Attention to individual needs of children 

(7) Size.of classes 
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b. The manner of distribution must depend upon the 
amount of the state school fund available, for: 

(1) First of all, weak districts must be aided to at- 
tain the minimum acceptable program of education be- 
cause it is proper and fitting that the question of needs 
should determine primarily the disposition of the State’s 
services. 

(a) Equality of opportunity—the essence of democ- 
racy-—can be provided for our children only when needy 
districts are aided in providing the minimum acceptable 
offering in education. 

‘(b) The State confers other services according to 
need; for example, in proportion to state taxes paid, a 
certain group of ten counties receives 9.6 times as much 
service from the state institutions for criminals and de- 
linquents as does another group of ten counties. 

(ec) Paved highways in general are placed where the 
need for their establishment is greatest. 

(2) Next in order must be a contribution to all dis- 
tricts regardless of their wealth in order that the State 
may exercise reasonable oversight and control of gen- 
eral school standards. 

(3) Finally, after these aims are accomplished the 
State should give some encouragement toward general 
progress and further development in education—al- 
though little effort should be used when the state school 
fund is small in stimulating toward superior standards, 
in comparison with the effort expended in equalization ; 
for, unless the state school fund forms a large propor- 
tion of all school costs, 

(a) Equalizing educational opportunities and mak- 
ing general awards for superior standards prove largely 
incompatible, since the extension of aid to needy districts 
truly equalizes; while rewards for having superior stand- 
ards favor the wealthy districts that do not need state 
aid, penalize the weak districts that are unable to meet 
such standards, and tend to make the inequalities greater 


still. Department of Research, 
I. S. T. A. 
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THE 1926 MEETING OF THE NATIONAL CON- 
GRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Mrs. Wauter H. BUBLIG 
Pres. Illinois Council of Parent-Teacher Associations 


A trip to wonderful Stone Mountain, where the 
unique memorial to the southern army is being carved 
in the side of one of nature’s phenomena; a message from 
President Coolidge; a tea at the Governor’s Mansion; 
a brilliant opening banquet attended by seven hundred 
fifty people; the gracious hospitality of southern hos- 
tesses added interest and sociability to the splendid 1926 
meeting of the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, held in Atlanta,- Georgia. 

Forty-six states and the District of Columbia were 
represented in this convention which had as its topic 
‘‘The Educational Significance of the Parent-Teacher 
Movement.’’ The earnestness of the men and women in 
attendance; the program of committee reports, the re- 
ports of accomplishments throughout the country; and 
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the thrilling addresses were inspiring, full of informa- 
tion and must result in promoting the mental, moral, 
physical, and spiritual development of our children. 

One of the effective evening programs included talks 
by two distinctly different types of women. Dr. Caroline 
Hedger, in her own inimitable way, held her audience by 
the very force of her language as well as by her subjeet 
matter, in a discussion ‘‘Keeping Up With The "Teen 
Age Child.’’ Judge Camille Kelly of the Tennessee 
Juvenile Court, plead for ‘‘Broken Children,’’ asking 
that they be given a place in the public school where 
their handicaps might be overcome. Mrs. A. H. Reeve, 
National President, in her address ‘‘The Fourth Corner- 
stone’’ laid squarely upon the home the responsibility 
for being the place where religious life and teachings 
shall be demonstrated. Miss Mary McSkimmon, Presi- 
dent of the N. E. A. spoke on ‘‘Pulling Together Al- 
ways.’’ She attributes at least half of the decrease in 
juvenile delinquency, reported ‘from several large cities, 
to the effects of the parent-teacher movement. 

The reports of the various National Committees were 
full of information concerning the plans and accomplish- 
ments in their various specialities throughout the coun- 
try. Copies of these may be obtained for a dollar from 
the National office. Among the newer committees are 
the Mental Hygiene, Parent-Teacher Associations in Col- 
leges, and Spiritual Training. 

Illinois was honored by the election of four of its resi- 
dents to the National Board, Mrs. Orville T. Bright, Chi- 
cago, Honorary Vice-President ; Mr. Wm. B. Owen; Chi- 
cago, Fifth Vice-President; Mrs. Harry L. Fleming, 
Bloomington, Chairman Committee on Parent-Teacher 
Associations in Grade Schools; Miss Mary Murphy, 
Chicago, Chairman Child Hygiene. 

Possibly the best sumimng up of the ideals and ob- 
jectives of this splendid assembly of men and women is 
found in the resolutions they passed : 

1—Reaffirming its stand for the enforcing of the prohibition 
amendment. 

2—Urging the promotion of an intensive program of educa- 
tion which may result in full protection of children by law and 
public opinion. 

3—Endorsing a program for world peace; uniform marriage 
and divorce laws; creating a Federal Department of Education 
with a Secretary in the Cabinet. 

4—Reaffirming endorsement of the Shepherd-Towner Bill. 


5—Approving narcotic education as means of combating drug 
evil. 

6—Opposing Wadsworth-Garrett Amendment to Federal Con- 
stitution which, if passed will make it practically impossible to 
amend the Constitution. 

7—Pledging itself to the cause of eliminating the use of 
cigarettes by minors. 

8—Pledging renewed effort to enforce school attendance laws 
and wipe out illiteracy by 1930. 

9—Arousing public opinion against sale of salacious literature. 

10—Continuing its education against rodeos. 

11—Endorsing the- establishment of a National Teachers Day. 

12—Urging its members to consider the new committee on 
Spiritual Education, in planning work. 

13—Recommending that the naturalization of foreigners be at- 
tended by impressive ceremonies. 

14—Recommending to Sec. Herbert Hoover that the terms 
‘*Home’’ and ‘‘Home-Maker’’ be used to describe the status of 
the woman in the home in the next census taking. 

15—Encouraging parent-teacher associations to include safety 
education in their programs. 

. inet: thrift by precept and example in home and 

school. 

17—Recommending that members express their approval or 
condemnation of motion pictures to the local exhibitors. 

18—Urging a constructive plan in each community for di- 
versified recreation which shall contribute to the physical, moral, 
and spiritual development of our youth and adult life. 

19—Approving the ‘‘Hymn Festivals’’ as spiritual and cul- 
tural influences. 
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While the meeting of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers was in session another interesting and 
significant meeting was being held. The Colored Parents 
and Teachers of Georgia were holding their Annual Meet- 
ing. They had invited other states to send delegates. 
Delaware, Alabama, and Florida did so. These colored 
delegates, interested in the advancement of their race 
and children, organized a National Congress of Colored 
Parents and Teachers, and elected officers. Mrs. H. R. 
Butler, Pres. of the Georgia Congress of Colored Parents 
and Teachers, was elected Pres. of their National or- 
ganization. The National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers and its state branches stand ready to assist the 
Colored Congress with literature, ete. 

The ten delegates from the Ill. Council of Parent- 
Teacher Association who attended our National meet- 
ing came home with quickened interest, renewed inspira- 
tion and determination to make 1926-27 an outstanding 
year in parent-teacher association achievement. 


SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING ILLINOIS HOME 
ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Springfield, Illinois 
October 22 and 23, 1926 


The sixth annual meeting of the Illinois Home Eco- 
nomies Association promises to be the best one thus far 
in the history of the association. Springfield the state 
capitol and the early home of Abraham Lincoln, has 
much which is of historical interest to offer visitors. 

The beautiful new hotel, ‘‘Abraham Lincoln,’’ is to 
be the headquarters for the convention. This hotel has 
ample banquet and meeting rooms to take care of the 
association in comfort. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 22 
2:00 P.M. Historical and Professional Trips. 
6:00 P.M. Informal Reception, Hotel ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln.’’ 
6:30 P.M. yoseg) and General Meeting. Hotel ‘‘ Abraham Lin- 
coln.’ 

Jenny Snow, President I. H. E. A., Presiding. 
‘*Greetings from Our President’’..........+.+++.- Jenny Snow 
‘*Welcome to Springfield’’ ‘ 

Be Mes « <congawndes Chairman, Chamber of Commerce 

BEE WEMNETOE. ccs canctiovervcces Superintendent of Schools 

BED. TRAP. oc iciscsccsses Superintendent of Public Instruction 
‘* Message from Our National President’’............. Lita Bane 
err ‘*Forward Trend in Home Economics Work’’ 

Dr. Louise Stanley, Chief of Home Economics Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23 


9:00 A.M, Section Meetings. 
1:30 P.M. General Meeting. 
Address. ..... ‘*Progress Made in the Study of Child Problems’’ 
Professor M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin 
Business Meeting. 
HOME MAKERS SECTION 


Mrs. JOHN HESSLER, (Galesburg, Illinois), Chairman 
General Theme: ‘‘Simplified Housekeeping’’ 
Developing a Simple Standard of Living. 
Kitchen Arrangement and Equipment. 
Simplified Meals. 
Simplified Table Service. 
Floors and Woodwork—Choice, finish and care. 
Choice and Care of Furniture. 
Walls, Draperies, Upholstery Fabrics. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS SECTION 
Miss Dorotny Knicut—Chairman 


‘«The Evolution of Home Economics in Business’’ 
Irene Hume Taylor—Swift and Company 
‘¢The Service Performed by Home Economics in Business’’ 
‘Through Research’’ 
Elizabeth Weirick 
Sears, Roebuck & Company 
‘*Through Personal Contact’’ 
Anna J. Peterson 
Peoples Light, Gas & Coke Company 
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‘*Through Correspondence’’ 
Mary Reed Hartson 
Jewel Tea Company 
‘*Through Illustrative Material’’ 

Jean K. Rich . 
American Institute of Baking 
‘*Through Magazines and Newspapers’’ 

Helen H. Downing 
Calumet Baking Powder Company 


SCHOOLS SECTIONS 


FLORENCE LEwis—Chairman 


‘*What Home Economies in the Junior and Senior High Schools 
Contributes to the General Education of the Child from 
a Home Maker’s Point. of View.’’ 
Mrs. Harry L. Fleming, Bloomington. 
‘*What Parent-Teacher Associations Expect of the Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers.’’ 
Mrs. T. L. Kilbride, Springfield. 
Roynd Table: 
‘*Latest Findings in Textiles.’’ 
‘Briefs from Up-To-Date Home Economics Literature.’’ 
**Food Reactions of Children’’ or ‘‘Methods of Getting 
Children to Eat Different Foods.’’ 
Report of Committee on Problem—‘‘ Methods of Improving the 
Written Examination.’’ 


WALTER CAMP 
THE FATHER OF AMERICAN FOOTBALL 


By C. W. Wuairten 


Of the hundreds of thousands of loyal ‘‘fans’’ who 
love the game of football and who so generously support 
our high school program of ‘‘athleties for education’’ it 
is altogether probable that only a very small percentage 
realize the large part played by the late Walter Camp 
of Yale University in making football a game really 
adapted to the physical and mental capacities of high 
school boys. In view of the current campaign for a 
fitting Walter Camp Memorial at Yale it seems in place 
to recall some of the things he stood for. 

In the first place it should be noted that the first 
game of football played in America under Rugby rules 
was between Harvard and Yale, at New Haven, in 1876. 
It was in the fall of that year that Walter Camp entered 


Yale University. Although he was only seventeen years © 


of age he ‘‘made the team’’ and from that date until his 
death he was conspicuously connected with the game. 
In his college days he was an all-round athlete. But it 
was with the game of football that he made his great 
reputation and it was in the many modifications of the 
rules as well as in the technique of play that he rendered 
his great service to American collegiate and interscholas- 
tie sports. 

Space would not permit a detailed statement of all 
the changes in the rales that were sponsored by Walter 
Camp in the days when football was having an uphill 
fight for its very existence as a school sport. But among 
them were the reduction of the number of men on a team 
from fifteen to eleven; the introduction of the ‘‘serim- 
mage’’ with orderly possession of the ball by one side or 
the other; the surrender of the ball after a limited num- 
ber of ‘‘downs’’ without a specified gain; the elimina- 
tion of the rough tactics of mass plays and the introduc- 
tion of opert play tactics such as the forward pass. 

For nineteen years, from the formation of the Inter- 
collegiate Football Rules Committee until his death; 
Walter Camp was a member of the committee and be- 
eause of his wide experience and his recognized interest 
in the promotion of good sportsmanship and the ethics 
of competition he was a dominant influence on the com- 
mittee. 

It would be unjust to give the impression that Walter 
Camp was exclusively a football man. The Walter Camp 
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Memorial Committee directs attention to his many ac- 
tivities in the promotion of community athletic and 
health programs. He was a most enthusiastic promoter 
of municipal playgrounds and engaged actively in cam- 
paigns for the improvement of health conditions for fac- 
tory employes. During the World War he had charge 
of physical development in the training camps of the 
United States Navy and was physical director of the Air 
Service. Probably his best known and most widely 
adopted program of health promotion was the system 
of physical exercises which he propounded under the 
name of ‘‘The Daily Dozen.’’ 


A WALTER Camp MEMORIAL 


In recognition of his half a century of activity in 
the promotion of community health, school athleties and 
good sportsmanship it is now proposed to erect at Yale 
University a fitting memorial to his sterling qualities of 
sportsmanship as well as to his great service to his na- 
tion. Yale University, the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association and the National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations are cooperating in the pro- 
motion of the Memorial project. One of the purposes of 
this article is to call attention of Illinois high school 
teachers, especially those interested in high school ath- 
leties, to the part they can contribute to the furtherance 
of the plan. 

In general the plan is to ask each high school, not 
only in Illinois but throughout the nation, to set aside 
one day in the fall of 1926, when there is a home game, 
as Walter Camp Memorial Day. On this day it is recom- 
mended that appropriate exercises be held commemora- 
tive of the life and services of Walter Camp. It is urged 
that a small percentage of the gate receipts of the game 
be appropriated through the state executive officer of 
the association to the Walter Camp Memorial Commit- 
tee. It is suggested that the contribution be ten cents or 
five cents on each admission ticket, for the day in ques- 
tion. The contribution of such an amount would not 
constitute a burden upon any high school and at the same 
time the total sum that could be raised by even so small 
a contribution would be appreciable. Each high schvol 
which makes a contribution will be given a certificate 
which will well deserve a place amongst the athletic 
trophies of the school. Each state association that par- 
ticipates in the program will have its name carved upon 
the beautiful memorial arch that is to be erected at the 
entrance to Walter Camp Fields, the athletic fields of 
Yale University. 

From the viewpoint of the writer our high school 
teachers can render no greater service to their pupils 
and to their communities than to cooperate in this move 
to magnify in the minds of all true lovers of school sports 
the elements of ethics and sportsmanship. We can well 
afford to devote one day and a small portion of the re- 
ceipts of one game to a demonstration to our constituents 
of our faith in the moral and social values of our high 
school athletics. Let us demonstrate that down below 
the fuss and fume and froth of an athletic contest, far 
more fundamental than the noise, the tooting of horns, 
the acrobatic stunts of trained cheer leaders, the sale 
of ‘‘hot dogs,’’ the snake dances and all the other mani- 
festations of that genuine pleasure we all get from seeing 
a good game there is a profound conviction that out of 
the contest will come a more virile and efficient type of 
social character that will make for the genuine promo- 
tion of human welfare. 

It was for this higher type of character that Walter 
Camp so conspicuously stood. His life and work as well 
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as his code of sportsmanship are a constant inspiration 
and stimulus to high school men and women who are 
striving to make athleties function in the development 
of a higher type of Americanism. 

I am sure the readers of the Illinois Teacher will be 
glad to have the athletic code of Walter Camp as ampli- 
fied for the Walter Camp Memorial Committee by some 
of the great football coaches of the country who have 
had the opportunity of coming into personal touch with 
“‘The Father of American Football.’’ The code, with 
comments, follows: 


1, Keep to the Rules: ‘‘I was at Yale when Walter Camp was 
coach. As player, captain and coach he always stood for 
keeping to the rules whatever the consequences. As a 
football legislator, on the rules committee, he worked 
unceasingly to make the rules fair and just.’’—AMOS 
ALONZO STAGG, Chicago. 

2. Keep a Stout Heart in Defeat: ‘‘No one ever worked harder 
for victory thai Walter Camp, but he was stout hearted 
in defeat. The player who can brave defeat can fight 
another day; the player who wilts will not play long on 
any team.’’—KNUTE ROCKNE, Notre Dame. 

3. Keep Faith with Your Comrades: ‘‘I knew Walter Camp well. 
He always kept faith with his comrades, on the team, in 
committee and business. That was one of the outstand- 
ing reasons for his great influence upon American sport.’’ 
—*BOB’’ ZUPPKE, [llinois. 

4. Play the Game for Your Side: ‘‘Walter Camp believed that 
team play was the essence of good football. He had no 
use for a selfish individual player.’’—‘‘ POP’’ WARNER, 
Leland Stanford. 

5. Keep Yourself Fit: ‘‘Walter Camp’s influence went far be- 
yond the football field. His athletic career taught him 
the need of keéping fit. His ‘Daily Dozen’ brought ath- 


letic training to the business man.’’—‘‘LOU’’ YOUNG, 
Pennsylvania. 
6. Keep Your Temper: ‘‘ ‘Remember where you are and why 


you are there,’ was one of the rules Walter Camp laid 
down for players on his teams. The player who loses 
his temper works for the other side.’’—‘‘TAD’’ JONES, 
Yale. 


7. Keep Modest in Victory: ‘‘Walter Camp never boasted in 
success. It was one of his principles that modesty is 
good business in any sport.’’—FIELDING H. YOST, 
‘Michigan. 

8. Keep a Sound Soul, a Clean Mind and a Healthy Body: ‘‘ ‘ Put 
your whole soul into it’ was one of Walter Camp’s 
favorite expressions. He insisted upon a fine spirit, a 
clean mind and a healthy body.’’—-CLARK SHAUGH- 
NESSY, Tulane. 


HONORS TO ILLINOIS SCHOOLMASTERS 


President Walter P. Morgan of the Western Illinois 
State Teachers College and chairman of the executive 
committee of the Illinois State Teachers Association re- 
ceived his Doctor’s degree in education from Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, last June. 

This degree was conferred upon President Morgan in 
recognition of the work he has done in education in 
Indiana and Illinois. In 1895 he graduated from the 
State Normal School at Terra Haute, and in 1900 from 
Indiana University, from which he received his A. B. 
degree. In 1909 he received his Master’s degree from 
the University of Chicago. He afterward did some post- 
graduate work at Chicago U., and did some teaching in 
the university and in Englewood High School. Since 
taking up his work at Western Teachers College he has 
kept that institution in the front rank of teachers’ col- 
leges, has written a number of monographs and bulle- 
tins on educational subjects, and has been active and 
helpful in the work of the state and national associations. 
Therefore, he has many friends in the field of education 
in Illinois who rejoice at the reeognition given his work 
by Miami University. 
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On Friday afternoon, June 4, the alumni of the 
Vienna Township High School and many other friends 
of the school gathered at the school grounds to do honor 
to M. N. MeCartney, who has so ably served the com- 
munity as organizer, instructor and principal of the 
high school. 

The class of 1926 is the 31st graduating class since 
the high school was established in Vienna by Mr. Me- 
Cartney in 1895; so-it was altogether fitting that his 
students and former graduates should show their ap- 
preciation of his service to them and the community. 
This they chose to do by presenting to the district a 
monument in his honor. This memorial, which stands 
on the campus of the high school, consists of a bronze 
plate set in a large native rock of sandstone set on a 
concrete base. On the plate is the following inscription : 
‘A Whole Generation of Graduates Honors Superin- 
tendent Marcus N. McCartney for Laying the Foundation 
of their Lives. The V. T. H. S., June 4, 1926.’’ 


CR EIR, 
MARIAN BROWN 


Miss Marian Brown, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Emil 
Brown, was born and reared in Carlinville. She grad- 
uated from the business department of the Carlinville 
Community High School in June, 1924. She then at- 
tended the Illinois Business College in Springfield, from 
which she graduated in March, 1925. Even before this 
latter graduation she began her work in our office in 
Springfield. After a very brief illness she passed away 
on August 7, 1926. 

On Monday, August 2, Miss Brown was at her post 
in our office cheerfully doing her work as usual. On 
Wednesday she became ill, on Thursday was taken to 
St. John’s Hospital in Springfield, on Saturday she died, 
and on Monday she was buried in Carlinville. So rap- 
idly did these events occur that we can scarcely realize 
their import. But we are beginning to realize that our 
office and the Illinois State Teachers Association has 
suffered a great loss. 

Although only eighteen years of age when she entered 
our office, Miss Brown soon became a very valuable as- 
sistant. She was quiet, earnest, studious, industrious, 
loyal, efficient. She was always willing to do anything 
that was to be done. She became expert in stenography, 
typewriting, cutting stencils, mimeographing, operating 
computing machines, filing, copying statistics, and other 


details of office work. Her excellent character, model - 


deportment, steady application to her work, and efficient 
service won our admiration and respect. 

Her parents and sister recently moved from Carlin- 
ville to Springfield so that she might live at home with 
them. To them we extend our sincere sympathy. We 
feel our loss keenly, but their loss is incomparably 
greater than ours. 

‘*None who e’er knew her can believe her dead; 

Though, should she die, they deem it well might be 
Her spirit took its everlasting flight 

In summer’s glory, by the sunset sea, 

That onward through the Golden Gate is fled. 

Ah, where that bright soul is eannot be night.’’ 


R. C. M. 
L. R. G. 


THE ILLINOIS PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE 
D. F. Nickols, Manager 
Lincoln, Illinois 
Directing the outside reading of children is now rec- 
ognized as one of the important functions of the public 
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school. In order to do such work successfully it is neces- 
sary to have a supply of carefully selected and well 
graded books so that all the pupils in school may read. 
The books must be interesting to the end that a desire to 
read will be aroused and sustained. As soon as the read- 
ing habit is established it is the business of the school to 
have a sufficient number of good books available for con- 
tinued reading and to direct such reading in all the 
grades. 

The Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle has served the 
schools of our State in this capacity for thirty-seven 
years. We doubt if there is a single district in Illinois 
which has not secured some of the Circle books within 
that period. During the year ending June 30th last, 
55,146 books were obtained through the Circle. 

All that is necessary to start a Circle in any school 
is to get the books and let the pupils read them. The 
minimum year’s reading for which a diploma is issued 
is four books. Each year thereafter a gold seal is 
awarded until four seals are earned. This distributes 
the reading over a period of five years with a minimum 
of twenty books. The average child reads more to be 
sure but credit is given only for the number as stated. 
No further incentives of this nature are needed as pupils 
will .read thereafter of their own free will. 

When children learn how to read they should then 
learn what to read. Under proper direction this faculty 
is easily acquired but it is determined largely by the 
character of books read. This is an outstanding feature 
of the Circle books as the Board exercises great care in 
making the right kind of selections. Children whose 
early reading has been properly directed will never be 
satisfied with any book whose standards fall short of 
those to which they have been accustomed. There is no 
better opportunity for the growth and development of 
character than that which is offered through the medium 
of good books. This makes the school library and the 
public library indispensable in every community. 

Another function of the school library is its service 
as a source of general information. Reference books and 
informational books greatly stimulate interest in text- 
books which because of their brevity are often dry and 
uninteresting. Thus the value of the library is utilitar- 
ian as well as cultural. According to. Dr. Charles H. 
Johnston, ‘‘ The school library must in every respect take 
its place with the school laboratory and the school shop 
and the school gymnasium and playground. This is the 
fundamental lack of our elaborate school plants today.’’ 

The Pupils’ Reading Circle offers the regular course 
of reading for 1926-1927 which is made up mainly of 
high grade inspirational books. The publishers’ list price 
of these books is $32.64; our price to you, $23.50. You 
will notice the big saving by buying directly from the 
I. P. R. C. 

The Circle also offers*a list entitled-Supplementary 
Informational Books which are well adapted to the sev- 
eral grades in Geography, United States History and 
Nature Study. This list will appear in the October num- 
ber of The Illinois Teacher. 

Another new feature this year is the American Li- 
brary Association list of forty books which has been 
added to the Cirele group. These are books which all 
children should read before reaching the age of sixteen 
years and consist largely of the older classics. We have 
endeavored to list the very best editions only and have 
classified them for use in the several grades according 
to the recommendations of the Children’s Catalog which 
is accepted as a guide in all public libraries. Most of 
these books were previously adopted by our Board but 
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this is the first time we have offered them in a group. 
This list also will appear later. 

A new prospectus containing all the books (416) car- 
ried in stock by the Circle will be mailed to any address 
upon application to the Manager. This booklet also gives 
full information with reference to our purpose, plan, 
awards, professional and official recognition, and ‘other 
items of interest. We are interested in getting the very 
best books into the school libraries of the State. Let 
us serve you. 


THE 





COURSE OF READING 


1926-1927 
Pub. Our 
Price Price 
First and Second Grades 
1. A Happy School. Year............. Dalgliesh $ .80 $ .70 
2 Out im the Kitohem............000. Sherman .70 65 
3. Pathway to Reading, First......... Coleman __ 68 60 
4. Pine Tree Playmates.............. Blaisdell .72 65 
5. Seventeen Little Bears............... Smith _.64 50 
6. Smedley and Olsen’s First Reader.......... 64 55 
: $3.65 
Third and Fourth Grades 

7. Tile Daw BanGZ. 2s sccccccccesopes Stryker $ .80 §$ .70 
C, Fe ero icicsccvccvdicces Burgess 1.50 1.05 
9. Fray Blethen sc cccccedccccccces Batchelder  .60 55 
10. Red Feather’s Adventures....Clifford-Payne .76 65 
11. Surprise Stories ..........ccccccscecs Bailey  .60 45 
12. Tommy Tucker on a Plantation....... Leetch 1.25 85 
$4.25 

Fifth Grade 
DB: | SE BRIN 5 oc bvebvidicied Hoffman $ .72 $ .60 
14. Little Great Lady.............+..- Campbell 1.75 1.20 
15. Miss Polly Wiggles...............+++- Davis 1.50 -90 
2G, FREE BU conc c cevccccccccepgesceess Perkins .92 80 
$3.50 

Sixth Grade 
17. Edge of Raven Pool..............-- Seaman $1.75 $1.15 
18. In the North Woods of Maine....... Thomas’. .88 -75 
WW. Fil GRRe 0 cncapascdeccepcesccese Hawkes 1.50 1.00 
20. Uncle Tom Andy Bill................ Major’ .75 60 
$3.50 

Seventh Grade 
21. Emily Climbs ..........ceeee0- Montgomery $2.00 $1.20 
22. Flume in the Mountains............. Theiss 1.75 1.15 
23. In the Shadow of the Sky Scrapers.Widdemer 1.75 1.10 
24. Master Builders .......cciccecccscess Wade 1.65 1.15 
$4.60 

Eighth Grade 
25. Dark Frigate .......c.cccecscecesees Hawes $1.25 $1.10 


26. Following the Trails at Camp Algonquin.... 
Siete ¢hindeveesden 4nqhcatnennn Haxton 1.75 1.15 
27. Burton Holmes Travel Stories, Japan....... 
béincdicnddche cavbewesss Wheeler-Holmes 1.28 1.05 


28. Tuning in at Lincoln High.......... Gollomb 1.75 1.20 
$4.50 
Complete Set—Publishers’ Price............---- $32.64 
Complete Set—Reading Circle Price...........--- $24.00 
Complete Set—Cash With Order.........-..-++-+- $23.50 


THE CHICAGO REAL ESTATE APPRAISAL 


The present tax system of Illinois may be described 
briefly as a general property tax with uniform assess- 
ments of valuation. But everybody knows that assess- 
ments are neither uniform nor general, which means that 
some property is assessed at a much higher percentage 
of valuation than other property and that some property 
is not assessed at all. Therefore, it is admitted that our 
assessment laws are a failure and that our tax system, 
of which they are a vital part, is approaching a break- 
down. 
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The Chicago Journal of February 24, 1926, described 
the situation as follows: 

To the amateur in economics the present system of assess- 
ing property valuations seems to be just a part of the great 
Ameriean game of hocus-pocus. It belongs in the same list of 
indoor sports with the dry-wet congressional game, and the 6- 
o’elock-is-7-0’elock daylight savings game. It allows the prop- 
erty owner to feel that he has beaten the tax collector even 
when the game is played fairly, because he can say, ‘‘Of course 
the rate is a crime, but see how low my valuation is; and then 
I am taxed on only a fraction of that.’’ 


It has been noticeable for years that the real estate 
assessment lists in Chicago contained glaring inequali- 
ties and that much valuable property has been assessed 
at values far below its fair cash value. The Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation has been calling attention to these 
discrepancies for many years. Recently, when the board 
of education said that more school revenue must be raised 
or teachers’ salaries would have to be reduced, school 
activities be curtailed or the school year shortened, the 
teachers called the attention of the board of education, 
the city council and the people in general to the fact 
that assessments were not being made according to law. 

The Federation and other organizations in Chicago 
were so insistent that the city council on February 3 
appropriated $46,000 ‘‘for the service of valuators, ap- 
praisers, attorneys and clerks for checking on assessed 
valuations and presenting thereto to the Board of As- 
sessors and Board of Review.’’ The board of education 
fell into line and appropriated $25,000 for practically 
the same purpose. There was formed a joint committee 
of the city council and board of education to investigate 
real estate assessments. 

On May 12 this committee entered into an agreement 
with the Manufacturers’. Appraisal Company of Phila- 
delphia, Walter W. Pollock, President, for an appraisal 
of the land and buildings in the downtown district be- 
tween the river on the north, 12th street on the south, 
and from the Lake west to the River. This contains what 
is commonly called the ‘‘loop district.’’ 

Soon thereafter this appraisal company sent expert 
appraisers to do the work. They used what is called 
the ‘‘Somers System’’ of valuation, which they claim 
has been used successfully in nearly a hundred American 
cities. On August 3 they had completed their prelimi- 
nary appraisal of the land values in the territory de- 
scribed above. On that day a public meeting was held 
in the city council chambers and maps giving the front- 
foot valuations were presented to everybody in attend- 
ance. The purpose of the meeting was to determine the 
public attitude toward the appraised values and to have 
a full discussion of the values assigned. Although there 
was a large attendance made up of Chicago appraisers, 
real estate dealers, property agents, and teachers, there 
was surprisingly little objections to the values given in 
the tentative appraisal. It seems to be conceded that the 
appraisal was reasonably accurate and equitable. 

The appraisal company will proceed with its work 
and after completing it will file a complete report with 
the joint committee. 

It-is known that these valuations will be much higher 
than the values heretofore found by the assessors. So 
the question now arises: What consideration will the 
assessors this year and in the future give to the report 
of the appraisal company? It is probable that the real 
estate interests will be much more active before the board 
of assessors and board of review than they were before 
the appraisal expert on August 3. It is hoped that the 
joint committee and its attorneys will be equally active 
and enthusiastic. 
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Certain powerful interests in Chicago will probably 
try to diseredit this scientific appraisal before the board 
of review by saying it was urged by the Federation of 
Men Teachers, the Federation of Women High School 
Teachers, and the Teachers’ Federation under the lead- 
ership of Miss Margaret Haley. Little will be said about 
the joint committee of the City Council and the Board 
of Education or the needs of the schools and other city 
institutions. 

It is true that the teachers pointed out the way to 
raise the needed revenue, and they should receive the 
hearty commendations of all down-state teachers; for 
they started the campaign to do just what the whole 


- I. S. T. A. has advocated for years in its resolutions,— 


a ‘‘revaluation of property.’’ All that the teachers and 
joint committee of Chicago are asking is that the prop- 
erty be assessed at its fair cash value according to law, 
and all the appraisers are doing is trying to determine 
that fair cash value. 


IS COLUMBIA BECOMING RADICAL? 


In School and Society of June 19, the leading article 
was entitled: ‘‘A Source of Educational Science?’’ The 
article was written by David Snedden, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and is a criticism of a book that 
has recently appeared on ‘‘ Psychology of Social Institu- 
tions’’ by Charles H. Judd, College of Education, Chi- 
eago University. 

Since these two authors are leaders in the same field, 
it is quite thrilling to witness a battle between them. Dr. 
Snedden begins early in his article to make keen thrusts 
at his adversary. Notice the question mark in the title 
of his article. 

If we were to sum up in a single sentence the nine 
pages of Snedden’s rapid fire criticisms directed at 
Judd’s book, we would express it as follows: It is use- 
less to make a compilation of psychological platitudes and 
historical generalities without practical application to 
the specific problems of the present. 

Snedden does not say the book is shallow. He is too 
polite to use such a plain, harsh word. But he does 
euphemistically and verbosely declare that he ‘‘ fears that 
there will be a tendency to set approaching practitioners 
of education to studying this and similar works which 
seem to confine themselves to areas so peripheral to edu- 
cation as to involve a serious waste of time and effort 
on the part of busy professional students who have far 
more important work to do.’’ ‘‘Peripheral’’ is good! 

Snedden is too refined to say bluntly that the book 
is not up-to-date. He kindly states that ‘‘doubtless it 
would prove interesting as a reading reference for stu- 
dents of anthropology.”’ 

Of course he might have said in a few plain words 
that the book offers no help to the eclass-room teacher 
struggling with today’s problems; but instead he peri- 
phrastically discourses as follows: ‘‘It is based upon 
logical and evolutionary methods of attack that have only 
occasional, incidental, and, in the main, accidental bear- 
ings upon the crucial problems now confronting edu- 
eators in determining the most profitable objectives and 
economical methods for the various educative processes.’’ 

However Dr. Snedden does finally lose his patience 
and decorum when he comments on Dr. Judd’s treatment 
of curriculum construction and speaks almost bluntly. 
He says: ‘‘It seems to the present reviewer that wherever 
Dr. Judd in the book under consideration touches on 
eurrent problems of curriculum construction his meth- 
ods nnd , em confuse rather than clarify the issues 
involved.’’ 
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Finally Dr. Snedden is guilty of poking fun at Dr. 
Judd for adopting such long historical tions and 
logical developments for the points he makes. Snedden 
tells a story of a colored man who claimed to have 
jumped across a stream one hundred feet wide. Pressed 
to explain how he did it, the negro said the long jump 
was due to the long running start that he took, which he 
said was five miles. 

Knowing Dr. Judd as well as we do, we conclude that 
he will not silently submit to such a tirade of criticism 
of the head of the School of Education, Chicago Uni- 
versity, by a professor in Teachers College, Columbia 
University. We await his rejoinder with eager interest. 
When Judd and Snedden get into an argument, we lesser 
lights learn something. 

We once heard Dr. Judd say something to the effect 
that a teacher who tries to teach the truth in social sci- 
ence, especially the truth as applied to present problems, 
is the subject of criticism for being too radical or too 
conservative or both according to the viewpoint and social 
ideals of the critic. But Dr. Snedden seems to have no 
fears for the teacher and seems to incline toward what is 
usually designated radical. His principles, gleaned from 
his criticism of Dr. Judd’s book, are as follows: 

‘“What the educator of to-day needs most of all are 
standards of criteria of the social values of particular 
components of both the natural world and the social 
(world) inheritance in ordér that, having made allow- 
ance for the learning obtained or yet to be obtained from 
extra-school sources, he can define with some precision 
respectively the very important, the moderately im- 
portant, the slightly important, and the non-important 
educative functions of particular schools or departments 
within.’ 

“It is certainly correct to hold that education is a 
‘socializing process.’ But even here it is not the general 
fact which needs emphasis, since this purpose has al- 
ways been accepted by educators. What is urgently 
needed is intensive study of the particular kinds and 
degrees of socialization that should constitute goals of 
the several varieties of education under which our young 
people come. 

‘*Publie schools as socializing agencies certainly must 


teach their pupils something of ‘how the other half lives.” 


But, concretely, what does this mean and how much of 
knowledge or appreciation of the: present-day work and 
home surroundings of coal miners, rubber growers, pearl 
fishermen, textile makers, actresses? What does it mean 
as related to what we shall teach in our schools regarding 
Russian and Italian governments, Servian justice, 
Chinese sanitation or Hindu culture? 

‘Our sehool boys and girls will presently be voters. 
In preparation for their several responsibilities in con- 
serving and advancing public welfare through coopera- 
tive government what shall we give of ideals, first-hand 
experience, standards as affecting policies of immigra- 
tion, protection of exported capital, adjudication of in- 
ternational disputes, the Monroe Doctrine?’’ 


Of course the implication is that Dr. Judd’s book 


fails to advocate or recommend any such principles or 
methods. So now it is Dr. Judd’s move. Come on, 
Doctor; and prove to us and Columbia that your new 
book is worth while. 

R. C. Moors. 


THE U. OF I. BANS AUTOMOBELES 


The Council of Administration of the University of 
Tilinois has adopted and is enforcing a rule that students 
must not operate any motor vehicle during the time the 
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university is in session. The reasons given for such ac- 
tion are that unrestrained motoring wastes time, causes 
congestion of traffic, accidents and law violations, lowers 
scholastic standing, and contributes to moral delin- 
quencies. If these reasons are not convincing, we might 
think of a few others; but w add merely that car- 
rying a real university cour eh as the State is will- 
ing to pay for, requires of a student all his time and 
attention and his whole mind, undiluted by gasoline, joy 
riding and petting parties. We hope there will be less 
dust stirred up along the roads of Champaign county 
and more brushed off the books and study tables of the 
students. Of course the new rule will be criticized as 
an interference with ‘‘personal liberty.’’ The answer 
is that any youth valuing his liberty so highly that he 
must run an automobile is still at liberty to stay away 
from the university and run it. Or he is still at liberty 
to attend some college where scholastic credits are not 
considered more important than the unrestrained procliv- 
ities of the students for pleasure and society on wheels. 
In other words he is still at liberty to make choices,— 
and there will probably be enough of us dads and our 
boys and girls choose to patronize the autoless university 
to keep it going. ; 
R. C. M. 


STATE AND NATIONAL EXPENDITURES 


For the last three or four years there has been con- 
ducted from Washington a well organized campaign of 
education to teach the people that the expenses of the 
national government are rapidly decreasing. These de- 
creases are sometimes shown in the publicity articles by 
comparing the expenditures of a recent year with those 
of a year during or soon after the war. 

At the same time the publicity agencies declare that 
‘*Federal Economy is Offset by Ever Mounting Costs of 
Running Loeal Governments,’’ as was stated in large 
headlines in the Illinois State Register, Springfield, on 
July 18. Of course the article below these headlines con- 
tained the statement that ‘‘education has been a rapidly 
increasing item of state expenses, ranking next to road 
building as a growing item of expense.’’ 

But actual news dispatches do not indicate much de- 
crease in national expenditures in recent years, In fact 
there are occasional increases. The same newspaper 
quoted above had an editorial in another number in which 
it said: ‘*‘The total of appropriations for 1927 is $470,- 
886,681 greater than the appropriations for the preceding 
year.’’ The editorial had for its subject, ‘‘Why Taxes 
Are So High,’’ and was discussing the work of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

We recommend to the publicity bureau of the na- 
tional administration that it tell the exact truth about 
national expenditures and that it discontinue its attempts 
to make the people believe that all increases in taxes are 
for schools and other state and local expenses. Our local 
school affairs need no supervision from Washington. 


NEW BOOK ON SCHOOL LAW 


A compilation of the school laws of Illinois has been 
made and published by Mr. Samuel S. DuHamel, Assist- 
ant Attorney General. The general purpose of the book, 
as expressed by the author, is to provide for teachers, 
school officers, and others interested in school work, a 
convenient book containing the statutory provisions, the 
rulings of the Appellate Courts and the Supreme Court, 
and the opinions of the Attorney Genéral relating to the 
publie schools of Illinois. 
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The author has read every school case decided by 
either the Appellate or Supreme Court, has selected the 
leading principles announced therein, and has expressed 
those principles in the language of the court in almost 
every instance. The work of compilation covered not 
only the act of 1909 relating to schools, and the amend- 
ments thereto, but covered every legislative act pertain- 
ing to schools. Particular attention was given to the 
special districts of the State. The book contains also a 
brief history of the school laws of Illinois. 

We recommend this volume to the teachers and school 
officers of Illinois, and to all students of school law and 
school administration. It is well bound in eloth, con- 
tains 712 pages, and is printed on good quality of paper. 
It is on sale by the author at Springfield, and the price 
is seven dollars and fifty cents. 


ILLINOIS SPEAKERS AT EL PASO 


Dr. J. Paul Goode of the University of Chicago and 
Dr. Lorado Taft of The Art Institute, Chicago, have 
been engaged for addresses before the annual! convention 
of the Texas State Teachers Association, according to 
an announcement made in Fort Worth by the president 
of the association, J. M. Bledsoe. The convention will 
be held November 25, 26 and 27 at El Paso, the metropo- 
lis of the western area of Texas. 

Dr. Goode will speak to geography teachers and Dr. 
Taft will address art teachers at successive group meet- 
ings. Both will speak at general sessions of the con- 
vention. . 

Other nationally recognized educators.who have been 
engaged to speak at the El Paso meeting are :—Dr. Frank 
D. Boynton, Ithaca, New York; Dr. Ellwood P. Cubber- 
ley, Stanford University, California; Dr. George W. 
Frasier, Greeley, Colorado; Dr. J. R. Grant, Little Rock ; 
Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins, Boulder, Colorado; Dr. Ernest 
Horn, Iowa City, Iowa; Dr. H. L. Kent, New Mexico 
A. & M. College; Dr. Marion J. Mayo, Saint Louis; and 
Dr. William H. Burnam, Worcester, Mass. 


CIVILIZATION MUST BE ACHIEVED 


_ I am a democrat—a Jeffersonian democrat—a vor 
populi, vox Dei democrat. I adore the principles of 
democracy, I worship at its shrine, but I do loathe the 
practices of democracy. 

I loathe its insatiable gullibility and its uncurbed 
propensity to go off at a tangent, half-cocked, uninformed, 
and its contentment in its own ignorance. I deplore the 
cock-sureness of the majority. I detest the loud mouth 
of the minority, its insinuations, its vulgar suspicions and 
innuendo. 

I deplore its selfishness, its complacency and conceit, 
its satisfaction with its present status, and its prejudice 
against progress in spiritual things. Its conceited ig- 
norance, its patience with crooked polities, its willingness 
to lend an ear to the demagogue, its unteachableness, all 
nauseate me. Democracy is wasteful, stupid and clumsy. 

But with it all I am a democrat, a Jeffersonian demo- 
erat, a vor populi, vor dei democrat. I am a democrat 


beeause I believe that through democracy we can grow. 


It gives us the right to make mistakes, to go wrong, to 
play the fool. It gives us the right to vent our ignorance, 
and cool our heels in our own self-conceit. 

We could avoid most of the mistakes of democracy 
through some other forms of government, but civiliza- 
tion cannot be bestowed, it must be achieved. The en- 
viable estates of mankind are those achieved through trial 
and error and elimination and vigilant perseverance. 
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Civilization cannot be legislated. The effect of legisla- 
tion upon human progress is negligible. We become civ- 
ilized from within outward, and not from without inward. 

Democracy does not mean that we will have the best. 
It means that we will have what we want. It does not 
mean that we will do things the best way. It means 
that we will do them as we please. It does not mean that 
we will act sensibly, that we will act correctly, or that 
we will act at all. It does mean that in case we do think 
and act, that we will do it at our own behest, and at the 
sanetion of public conscience. 

We dare not hope for the standards of democracy to 
rise above the intellectual and moral level of the multi- 
tude. When standards are set too high, democracy breaks 
down. In the words of H. G. Wells: ‘‘No conqueror can 
make the multitude different from what it is; no states- 
man can carry the world affairs beyond the ideals and 
capacities of the generation of adults with which he deals ; 
but teachers,—I use the word in the widest sense—can 
do more than either conqueror or statesman; they can 
create a new vision and liberate the latent powers of our 
kind.’’ ¢ 

M. L. Wricat, 
In the North Carolina Teacher, June, 1926. 


THE FACTORY METHOD IN EDUCATION 


One of the most important phenomena of modern in- 
dustry is mass production and the standardization of 
product. To what extent is school procedure influenced 
by this dominant practice in industry? Undoubtedly to 
too great an extent. Mass production and standardiza- 
tion in manufacturing speed up the process. In educa- 
tion standardization and mass instruction do likewise. 
They speed up the process in that they make the wheels 
go round faster; but in this respect education is differ- 
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ent from manufacturing. Speeding up in manufactur- 
ing wears out machinery; but speeding up in education 
results in the agitation, excitement and distraction of 
human nerves. These can not be repaired with a screw- 
driver and a hammer. Good teaching can be done only 
in an atmosphere of and deliberation. In an- 
other respect manufac d education are alike. In 
education, as well as in ufacturing, standardization 
and mass production cheapen the product. In manu- 
facturing the product is cheapened in both price and 
quality; but in education it is cheapened only in qual- 
ity. Overcrowded classes, and standardization carried 
to a point that stifles originality in teacher and pupil, 
are ultimately more costly to society than any other prac- 
tices in school management. Although temporary finan- 
cial exigencies may seem to require such practices in 
some communities, we as an organization of educational 
leaders can accomplish much if we will resolve to throw 
our influence against them. 
Epwin C. Broome, 


Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia, 
In address to N. E. A., June, 1926. 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL INCREASES 


The statistical report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruetion for the year ending June 30, 1925, was is- 
sued a few months ago. It shows many increases in vari- 
ous items over the preceding year, which may be of in- 
terest to our readers. Below are given a few of these 
items: 


% 
1924 1925 Increase 
1,098,298 


Pupils enrolled in elementary 

RENEE « ovcevesscnedove 
Pupils enrolled in high 

GOROED . cccacsccdscccce 
Total number of pupils 

eT err 
Total days attendance 
Average daily attendance. . 
Average No. of days for 

each pupil 152 153 
Av. cost per pupil for cur- 

rent expense $69.80 $72.30 
Av. cost per pupil for all 

expense . . $85.51 $90.91 
Number of high school 

graduates . . ...... 000. 26,898 27,287 
Teachers who are graduates 

of college or normal school - 

OF beth. .cescccvcscccce 19,113 20,199 
Total number of teachers. . 42,865 43,865 
Amount paid to teachers.. $63,841,346.00 $66,920,907.00 
Average salaries, men 

$1,735.18 


SEND x cccdesccensass 
$1,479.45 


1,109,748 


217,740 233,682 
1,316,038 
199,817,649 
1,092,489 


1,343,430 
206,448,580 
1,122,101 


$1,679.31 
Average salaries, women 

| ES ne Oe 
Average salaries, all 

CORGROES . ccccccccosccce $1,525.61 
Total net expenses for 

ROIs a..nsccddwcetedd $112,535,304.38 $122,138,910.63 
School bonds outstanding... $44,795,774.00 $49,972,621.00 
Amounts of orders out- 

$2,173,207.00 


standing 
$37,986,849.00 


$1,449.35 
$1,489.35 


Amount of anticipation war- 
$37 236,875.00 


I WANT TO KNOW 


Some studies and investigations are conducted to 
learn the truth and to follow the truth wherever it may 
lead; and some are conducted to preserve the status quo 
and to justify the zeitgeist. Which are really and truly 
scientific ? 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


“Alas * * I knew him well.” 
By POOR YORICK 


‘Ts it true that King Solomon is the ber- 
ries?’’ asked the Prime Minister in the easy 
vernacular of his time when the Queen of 
Sheba returned home. 

‘*That isn’t half of it,’’ exclaimed the 
Queen with enthusiasm. 

There are times when I wish that the 
Queen of Sheba had known about Clark’s 
Language Series. Wise and talented, she 
would have recognized the value and ap- 
plicability of Mr. Clark’s work. I am sure 
that she would have recommended it heartily 
because of its essential simplicity and be- 
cause it develops the principle of allowing 
children to get knowledge and power by 
personal investigation instead of waiting to 
have it handed to them partially pre- 
fo When the Queen spoke, she con- 


vineed. 

But the Queen of Sheba and her surpass- 
ing beauty have been buried these thousands 
of years beneath the Sabaean sands and 
Clark’s Language Series must come to you 
strictly on its own merits without any 
authoritative statement from her. 


GIRLS, GASH IS GARNERED 
Last summer announcement was made of 
the marriage of Miss Dorothea May Glessing 
of Hudson to Charles Milburne Gash of Ma- 
comb. Mrs. Gash is a graduate of the Illi- 
nois State Normal University and after one 
year’s teaching took a position as assistant 
cashier in the Hudson State Bank, which 
position she held until her marriage. Mr. 
Gash is also a graduate of the Illinois State 
Normal University and holds a degree in 
science from the University of Illinois. For 
some time he was superintendent of various 
Ns sepennsited Moughtcn aime Gonpear, 
represen ton in pany, 
text book publishers, in central and south- 
ern Illinois. 


SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB, PEORIA, 
OCTOBER 1 AND 2 

The Schoolmasters’ Club, which was or- 
ganized in 1888 by members of the faculty 
of Illinois State Normal University, will 
hold its autumn meeting in Peoria on Octo- 
ber 1 and 2. The semi-annual dinner will 
be served on the evening of Friday, Octo- 
ber 1, and the business meeting will take 
place on the following Saturday morning. 

About 175 men attend. including most of 

the prominent superintendents, high-school 

principals and university instructors in edu- 
cation, and a great many of the pick of the 
bookmen. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN History. By 
James Albert Woodburn and Thomas 
Frances Moran. Chicago, 1926. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 2459 Prairie Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. Cloth. Ilustrated. 
Pp. 355 xxiii. 

Iroquois ARITHMETICS, Book Two. By 
Harry DeW. DeGroat, Sidney G. Firman, 
and William A. Smith. Syracuse, 1926. 
a gr Publishing Co., Syracuse, New 
York. Cloth. Pp. 339. 


MANFRED J. HOLMES ADVOCATES 
HEALTH BILL 

The Daily Bulletin of Bloomington pub- 
lished the following: 

That a health certificate should be re- 
quired of every p tive teacher or at 
least that provision should be made in the 
regular teacher’s certificate for a certifica- 
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tion of the teacher’s health is the belief of 
Prof. Manfred J. Holmes of the depart- 
ment of education of Illinois State Norma! 
University. 

Prof. Holmes was president of the Cen- 
tral Illinois division of the State Teachers’ 
association last year and has been directly 
connected with the placement of teachers 
from the Normal University for several 
years. 

Discussing a recent statement made by 
Dr. Isaac Rawlings, state health director, 
that nearly 60 percent of the 50,000 school 
teachers of Illinois lost approximately 200,- 
000 days annually from the classrooms be- 
cause of illness and that a health certificate 
ought to be a qualificational requirement of 
every candidate seeking a teacher’s post, 
Prof. Holmes said: 


RAWLINGS CoRRECT 

**T believe that Dr. Rawlings is correct. 
I believe that such a plan is a sound policy 
both educationally all financially and is cer- 
tainly one that no prospective teacher should 
object to.’’ 

Speaking of superintendents and princi- 
pals who come to Normal university looking 
for teachers and the attitude taken by them 
in regard to the health of their prospective 
teachers he continued : 

‘*They are interested in the health of the 
candidates but in many cases when they con- 
sider an applicant whom we have recom- 
mended they rightly assume that the recom- 
mendation includes a certainty of good 
health. In a number of cases they make 
specific inquiry. We, as members of a place- 
ment board for teachers, feel it our duty to 
inform any superintendent or principal of 
any physical defect or weakness that any 
prospective. teacher may have and recom- 
mend that they investigate such. We would 
consider it a breach of confidence not to 
do so.’’ 

PROMOTING HEALTH 


The training in the Normal schools is do- 
ing more each year to promote and train the 
health of the student teachers. The move- 
ment toward better health is gaining a 
strong hold throughout the state. Reports 
are given of a number of school systems, in- 
eluding Chicago, which ire a series of 
health examinations and a th certificate 
for all prospective teachers. These systems 
absolutely refuse to hire any teacher whose 
health is not og best. 

Speaking of conditions in Springfield, 
Dr. Rawlings has said: ‘‘ Investigations 
here show a loss of 1700 days because of 
sickness last year by 268 out of 433 teach- 
ers employed in the public school system. 
Taking these figures applied to the whole 
state, indications show that close to 30,000 
or 60 percent of the total lost about 200,000 
days from the classroom last year because 
of illness. Since the average pay is about 
$1500 for the 180 day school year, the sal- 
ary loss to the educational system amounted 
to more than $1,000,000.’ 


While on my way home from duty with 
the Organized Reserves of the Army of the 
United States, I met Mr. H. B. Beecher, the 
beloved treasurer of the Central Division of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Association. 
Mr. Beecher has been treasurer of the Cen- 
tral Division during the past fifteen years, 
assuming office when the organization was 
financially in the hole. Under his able man- 
agement of the finances, the Central Divi- 
sion is now pecuniarily sound with a com- 
fortable bank balance to its credit. In ad- 
dition to his duties as a principal of one 
of the city schools of Peoria and as treas- 
urer of Central Division, Mr. Beecher 
exercises on Mount Parnassus and for some 

a 





time has taken a daily flight on 
Pegasus. Through his kindness, we are 
to publish one of his poems, as follows: 


SERVING 
A nightingale’s song tumbles out of the sky, 
Thrilling enraptured it travels along, 
Sings itself into some heart by and by, 
Sweetly unconscious—a_  nightingale’s 
song. 


A daisy comes blooming up out of the 
ground, 
Kissed by the sunshine and dew drops at 
morn. 
Seatters its beauty prolific around, 
Its sweetness lives e’en but a day to adorn. 


A baby is born, a child of the race, 
A baby with dimples and smiles to ei- 
rall 


thrall, 
Takes on a marvelous beauty and grace, 
Perchance ’tis a man to be greatest of all. 


An angel one day out of Heaven came down, 
I saw in the Angel the likeness of one, 
Not purple of royalty, signet or crown 
Det one Ue Sad carved te tho deste be 
had done. 


_ TEXAS EDITIONS OF EVOLUTION 
SCHOOL-BOOK PUBLISHERS 
CHANGE NATURAL LAW 
TO CONFORM WITH 
MAN-MADE LAW 


By Atrrep O. Brown 


For years I had supposed that King Ca- 
nute showed himself to be a master of sar- 
ceasm when, in the presence of some of his 
courtiers, he sat on the seashore of En d 
and commanded the tide to recede. Judging 
from recent newspaper accounts of 
tions in Texas, however, it would seem that 
King Canute only thought that he was be- 
ing sarcastic and that, had a brisk, ener- 
getic, and adaptable American school-book 
publisher been present, perhaps the North 
Sea would have retreated at command. 

In fact, those of us who have enjoyed 
‘«The Connecticut Yankee at King ur’s 
Court,’’ thinking that it was a whimsical 
fantasy built up from Mark Twain’s imagi- 
nation, may be jarred a bit when we realize 
that Mark Twain’s Yankee did not realize 
his full possibilities as an American. For, 
after all, we must remember that the Con- 
necticut Yankee failed in the end; he was 
defeated and his forces were either de- 
stroyed or hopelessly scattered. 

But then, we must remember that the Con- 
necticut Yankee of Mark Twain’s story was 
an ex-foreman in an arms faetory and not 
a school-book publisher. The enterprising 
man from Hartford merely applied to 
mediaeval conditions the scientific knowl- 
edge he had acquired while making Colt’s 


ns. 
"nant experiences in Texas may, there- 
fore, tend to demonstrate that Mark Twain 
was correct in making Merlin finally victori- 
ous over the Yankee. M scientific 
knowledge merely made Merlin angry; Mer- 
lin might have made a monkey out of King 
Canute had he been present with the king 
that day on the shore of the North Sea; 
the present-day Merlins of Texas have risen 
in righteous wrath and abolished evolution. 
Leave it to Merlin, ladies and gentlemen. 
John Brown’s soul has nothing on Merlin’s 
in the matter of marching. Merlin has been 
at it many hundreds of years longer than 
John Brown and is still going strong, at 
least in Texas—and there is plenty of space 
for marching in Texas. 

Acco to newspaper reports several 
publishers have altered text-books on bi- 
ology for Texas schools, the changes being 
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made at the request of the Texas State Text- 
book Commission through its sub-committee 
on Modification of Text-books on Biology. 

Henry Holt and Company is said to have 
thrown out three chapters of Moon’s ‘‘Bi- 
ology for Beginners,’’ and to have stamped 
‘*Property of the State of Texas’’ on the 
fly-leaf of the Texas edition. If one is to 
believe the -newspapers, where Professor 
Moon wrote ‘‘evolution’’ in the text-book, 
the word ‘‘development’’ now appears. 
Among the excised passages reported are: 
‘*Evolution is a slow and gradual process.’’ 
** All forms are related by descent from com- 
mon ancestors.’’ ‘‘It must be remembered 
that the upright position of man is an ac- 
quired position. A long time ago the an- 
cestors of man climbed and walked on all 
fours.’’ ‘‘The group of primates includes 
the highest mammals, including monkey, 
gorilla, chimpanzee, orang-utan, gibbon, 
marmoset, and lemur, as well as man him- 
self.’’ ‘‘The theory of evolution as set 
forth by Darwin is the corner-stone of re- 
cent science and the foundation of all mod- 
ern thought. In its broader features it is 
accepted by every biologist, although there 
are many details still to be worked out.’’ 
‘*Evolution does not teach that God can be 
left out of the scheme of creation. Much 
opposition was made to Darwin’s work on 
this score by people who purposely or 
through ignorance misinterpreted his con- 
clusions. Rest assured that in the minds of 
the greatest scientists and philosophers there 
is no confusion between science and re- 
ligion.’’ 

Reports indicate that the Maemillan Com- 
pany has changed a statement in Jessie 
Feiren Williams’ book ‘‘ Healthful Living’’ 
from ‘‘evolution is a slow and gradual 
process and the skeleton of man is the re- 
sult of centuries of development’’ to ‘‘ The 
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skeleton of the higher forms of animals rep- 
resents many centuries of development.’’ 

Another text-book on biology reported re- 
vised is Gruneberg’s ‘‘ Biology and Human 
Life,’’ published by Ginn and Company. 
Reports indicate that in one place in this 
book the phrase concerning ‘‘some curious 
but useless relies’? was changed to ‘‘some 
curious but useless structures’’ and that in 
another “place the words ‘‘at last’’ were 
stricken out before ‘‘a four-chambered 
heart’’ and that the sentence ‘‘mutations 
give gise to new species’’ was also excised. 

One can sympathize with the point of 
view of Henry Holt and Company, the Mac- 
millah Company, and Ginn and Company, 
however. The: principle of local option 
should be respected with regard to books as 
well as with regard to other intoxicating 
liquor. No self-respecting school-book pub- 
lisher wishes to drop to the class of rum 
runner. One should not consider the prin- 
ciple of the thing alone; aside from the 
principle involved, there can’t possibly be 
as much money in bootlegging books on 
evolution as there is in selling skat whiskey, 
and probably the penalty for being caught 
at it would be just as severe. No, if Dar- 
win were alive today and were to move to 
Nassau with John M. Coulter, probably they 
would both starve to death. 

And furthermore, when I go to Dallas 
next February to attend the annual meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association, you 
needn’t expect to find a copy of Coulter’s 
‘*Evolution’’ either at my booth in the ex- 
hibit hall or,in my room at Melrose Court. 
You understand, of course, that I will be 
glad to meet all of my Illinois friends who 
go to the Dallas meeting but I am not go- 
ing to risk my reputation by taking a copy 
of Coulter’s ‘‘Evolution’’ to Texas with 
me. Not I. No steps have been taken to 
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change Coulter’s ‘‘Evolution’’ to bring it 
up to date. As far as Coulter and I are 
coneerned, Merlin’s incantations are of none 
effect—as yet. I can only hope that Mli- 
nois does not follow the example of Texas. 


JOINER BUYS WINTER UNDERWEAR 
IN JULY 

Superintendent C. E. Joiner of Leroy 
spent a most interesting summer in Chau- 
tauqua and Institute work in Wisconsin and 
in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. He 
told me that at one time when he was nea’ 
the ‘‘Soo,’’ the weather was so cold that 
he wished he had brought his overcoat. Not 
having that garment with him, he was eom- 
pelled to buy some winter underwear for 
protection. During that time I was swelter- 
ing as a reserve major of infantry at Camp 
Payson five miles north of Peoria. In fact, 
the entire Corn Belt was sizzling hot when 
Joiner donned his new flannels. 

For the past two summers Mr. Joiner has 
been with the Central Community Chau- 
tauqua of Indianapolis, this year working 
from southern Wisconsin to extreme north- 
ern Wisconsin, then up through the North- 
ern Peninsula of Michigan and back south. 
Later in the summer Mr. Joiner lectured be- 
fore the teachers of White, Henderson, War- 
ren and McLean counties. He has other en- 
gagements at Clinton, Tuscola, and Peoria. 
Mr. Joiner has lectured in more than a hun- 
dred Illinois county institutes in about forty 
counties and has also done quite a bit of 
this work in West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Iowa. 


CENTRAL DIVISION, I. 8. T. A. TO 
ISSUE BOOKLET 


An efficiency committee appointed by the 
Central Division of the Illinois State Teach- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Modeling Materials 
Educational Cut-Outs 


Bradley Books for Schools 


for All Grades 


in the following states: 





Thomas Charles Company 


The Largest School Supply House 


Kindergarten and Primary Furniture 


Handicraft Material of All Kinds 
Word and Number Builders 


Bradley Water Colors and Crayons 


A Full Line of Art Materials 


Exclusive distributors for Milton Bradley Company 

Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 

Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
South Dakota and North Dakota. 


Send for Complete Catalogue 
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Send for 
Free Copy of 


MEDART 
Catalogue 


It is a recognized text 
book on planning and 
equipping playgrounds— 
illustrates a large variety 
of swings, see-saws, slides, 
giant strides, merry-go- 
rounds, etc., for school and 
community playgrounds. 


Let the Children Play 


Medart Playground Apparatus is safe, durable and attractive— 
used and endorsed by civic and municipal authorities. Start 
with a few pieces now—add more as needed. 


An Opportunity for Teachers 


to help along a worthy movement and provide themselves witk 
summer employment as playground supervisors. 
Medart Playground Catalogue and booklet ‘Planning a Play- 
ground’”’ which tells how to raise the funds. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO.., 3565 Dekalb St., St. Louis, Me. 


Pioneers in the Playground Movement—Established 1873 
Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers. 


Send for 


Send for Catalogue. 
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Eclipse 
SCHOOL AND AUDITORIUM FURNITURE 
Proxylin Lacquer Finish 


Heat 


Impervious to 


Moisture 

“Eclipse” school furniture is now finished with the 
Proxylin lacquer. This finish has proven most successful 
on products that are exposed to severe uses, for instance, 
lacquer has proven very popular on the automobile. 
The lacquer as used on ‘‘Eclipse”’ furniture is impervious 
to heat, cold, and moisture. It will not crack, check, or 
turn white. It is pliable and hard to scratch. It will 
withstand the hard knocks that the school desk receives. 


Model No. 402 
Adjustable steel chair and desk No. 402. 
— stands on chair and desk made of 
ially rolled T Steel reinforced with braces 
ectrically welded pedestal supporting chair 
—_ providing for eight screws to 
revents loosening and Leg a= 
hard maple, walnut fi 


siig chair built for comfort and hard 
use, all metal stands of durable design 
semi-steel noiseless roller bearing hinges. 
Back and seat are of laminated wi 
construction prevents warpage or shrink- 
age therefore capable of retaining their 
comfortable contour. 


A, 


504 SO. U 


CLEVELAND 


Offices in All Principal Cities 





Model No. 1 


E. G. Yeager School Equ 


IVERSITY ST., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


THE THEODOR KUNDTZ COMPANY 


Model No. 115 
Portable chair model No. 115 
These chairs are built to stand the hard 
strain such chairs are usually subjected to, 
made of selected woods, back of five ply 
laminated construction housed into heavy cap 
rail. This model is made in singles and in 
sections of two, three and four Sections of four 
made especially on organ. a ey carried in stock 
“Eclipse” furniture is found in many of 
the largest schools in the United States. 
“Eclipse” is selected because equipment 
such as this gives years of service at a low 
maintenance cost. The Theodor Kundts 
Company also builds church and theater 
furniture. 
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Supplies an abundance of practical, usable material 
for the primary, intermediate and grammar grades. 


Many illustrations including: Full page drawings for 
Seat Work, Construction Work, etc.; page and 
double page Poster Patterns; designs 
for Blackboard Drawings, etc. 


Masterpieces of art in full color with complete study 
material. 





Several pages" of best entertainment material each 
month. 


Many other helpful departments and special features 
covering all branches of school work. 


F. A. Qwen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 
Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 
(Address Office Nearest to You) 

Ask for catalog of over 400 books for Teach 
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Easier, More Effective Teaching with 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


In justice to yourself, you cannot afford to be with- 
out this wonderfully helpful and inspiring educa- 
tional magazine. If you will mail the coupon below 
AT ONCE, your subscription will start with the 
September number and you need not pay until 
November 15th unless you prefer. 


$2.00 Per Year—10 Large Numbers 
| Use This Order Blank—Pay Nov. 15th If More Convenient 


(Ill. T.—Sept.] 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., j Resovaet JN. Y., Des Moines. Iowa, 
(Mail to Nearest Office) Nashville ‘Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 


Please send me Normal Instructor- cmeety Plans for one year beginning 
with the September, 1926, issue. Price $2. 


Place cross (x) in one of oO I am enclosing payment herewith. 


these squares to indicate 
preference as to payment. oO I agree to pay not later than Nov. 15, 1926. 
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(Continued from page 20) 
ers’ Association is at work completing a 
booklet containing stenographic lessons to 
serve as a companion issue to the Illinois 
State Course of Study for public schools 
on essential problems dealing with arithme- 


tic, grammar, and geography. 


Superintendent 8. K. McDowell of Bloom- 
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ington, E. H. Lukenbill of Lincoln, Dorothea 
Donaldson of Glassford, H. B. Beecher of 
Peoria, and P. C. Kurtz of Bloomington are 
working on the program for the Central 
Division meeting that is scheduled for 
March 24, 25, and 26 at Normal, the ses- 
sions to be held in Illinois State Normal 
University. 





Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 








chology. “Story Telling 
in Primary ” “The 
aa a 8 Prob- 
pathic Children,” “* 
ods of Teaching in Elemen- 
High School Movement 
Conrecein go Tf UBmentary’ School Ad- 
ing credit ministration and 
elor degree. coomenta,” otc. 
Begin any time 
The Anibersity of Chicago 
81 Ellis Hall 








ENTER YOUR PUPILS 


School teachers epee are invited to enter 
their im ga in the national Republic contest, being 
promoted by the National ic, America’s 
great historical magazine. Pas fore 


“THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION” 
$1000.00 in Gold 


_will be awarded to school children, S90 te Ge 
contestant writing the best essay from the 

grade cons wat tose high ees aes stu ent 
writing the best essay, es onor meda’ 
certificates of honor, school soaan Einem, o00 


$50.00 IN CASH TO TEACHERS 


entering the two grand prize winners. A pcstal card 
will bring you complete information. 
contestants need not be readers of this 
to participate. No — WRITE TODAY. 
TIONAL REPUBLI 
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Maps and Their Use.” 
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Definite—Systematic—Comprehensive 
are three words used by an experienced teacher in describing 


RIDGLEY’S “FIVE YEAR COURSE OF STUDY IN 
GEOGRAPHY FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL,” 
AND THE FIVE BOOKS COVERING THE WORK 
| AS OUTLINED IN THIS COURSE. 


Branom’s Geography Tests 
| Send for samples and list 


Send for our new catalogue, also free pamphlets on “Suggestions for 
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clients are the best schools everywhere. Our booklet, Teaching as a Business, has a mes- 
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C. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them. 
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Right now is an appropriate time to recall 
the story told by the Boston Transcript con- 
cerning the school book publisher: 

**Your predecessor,’’ said the publisher 
to the new traveling salesman, ‘‘has got his 
business all tangled up and I expect you will 
have a difficult time to get order out of 
chaos.’’ 

**T don’t know who Chaos is,’’ replied the 
new man cheerfully, ‘‘but I bet I can get 
an order out of him if I have to hang onto 
him for a week.’’ 

While realizing that the zeal and applica- 
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set, the firms named below realize that this 
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than 31,000 school people, far more in a 
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information. 
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